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Read this About Ourselves and our Perfected 
System of Piano Selling by Mail. 


There are no two piano firms inthe West whose net yearly sales, combined, 
equal ours. There are no two piano firms in the West whose net yearly sales, 
BY MAIL, combined, equal ours. And, of course, there’s a reason. It is this: 
For over thirty years we have made a special study of suppl ing out-of- 
town buyers with pianos, and doing so ina satisfactory manner. The resultof 
thie study is that we are today better enabled to handle this class of businese 
than any other concern in this part of the country, for we offer the mail order 
buyer the very same advantages in every way, and at no greater cost to him, as 
we do the resident buyer right here in Denver. Of course this means much in 
purchasivg a piano It means your selection is not limited—you choose from 
12 to 15 different standard makes. It means you are afforded the greatest 
possible range of quality and price—prices range from an absolutely new, 
guaranteed piano at $200 to $300, $350, $450 and $500 up for the best in world; it 
means you can buy and pay for an instrumentin strict accord with your in- 
come, by using our monthly system of paying; in short, it means you can now 
furnish home and family witha good piano, and do so without any great extra 
effort at all, wuere before, no matter how great the need, it would have been im- 
practicable to even consider such a course 

Therefore, if you really want a piano and want to know the best and safest 
way to buy it, the first step toward the acquirement of that knowledge is to 
write for our proposition. If this is all it takes, may we not send you the facts? 
Then write today. You will never regret it. 


THE KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO.., 


(THE LARGEST MUSIC CONCERN IN COLORADO 


1625-27-29-31 California St, DENVER, COLO. 


Pianos * Piano Players .* Player Pianos.* Talking Machires, Etc. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


MADISON 


GRANT. 


(Reprinted from the Ninth Annual Report of the New York Zoological Society.) 


The white or Rocky mountain goat 
shares with the musk-ox the honor of be- 
ing the least known of the game animals 
of North America and descriptions of it 
written even as recently as ten years ago 
are valueless, as in many cases this ani- 
mal is confused with white mountain 
sheep and even with deer. The explana- 
tion of this lack of knowledge lies in the 
extremely remote and inaccessible habi- 
tat of the goat, which begins in the 
northwestern United States, among the 
highest peaks of the Rocky mountains 
and of the coast ranges and extends 
north, through British Columbia, into 
Alaska. The material in most natural 
histories, relating to this animal, is 
scanty and based on very inadequate in- 
formation, since the opportunity to see 
and hunt it has not been granted to 
many. In captivity, we have had, on the 
Atlantic coast, only eight immature 
specimens, two in Boston in 1899, two in 
Philadelphia in 1893, and the four now 
(1905) living in the New York Zoologi- 
eal Park. One well grown male is living 
at this time in the London Zoological 
Garden. 

As a result of this scarcity of direct 
knowledge, many myths have gathered 
around this mountain dweller, leading, 
as usual in our North American game 
animals, to an abundance of inappro- 
priate names. The name ‘‘goat’’ is ob- 
jectionable, but will have to stand until 
some better term can be found. The 





Stoney Indians in Alberta use the name 
‘*Waputehk,’’ and in Chinook, the uni- 
versal jargon of the Northwest, the goat 
is ealled Snow Mawitch (white deer). 
Neither of these terms are likely to be- 
come common. It is not a goat, nor even 
closely related to them, but is the sole 
representative on this continent, of a 
very aberrant group of so-called moun- 
tain antelopes, known to science as the 
Rupicaprinae, a subfamily of the Bo- 
vidae. 

The most striking character of the 
Rocky mountain goat is its almost pure 
white coat. This coloring is in perfect 
harmony with an environment of snow 
fields, but in some parts of its range it 
renders the animal unnecessarily con- 
spicuous. Until white men appeared on 
the scene, it made very little difference 
to the goat whether his enemies could 
see him or not, «= his home was beyond 
the reach of puis, wolves, and for the 
most part of bears and until other game 
beeame searee, the Indians did not hunt 
this inaccessible peak-dweller too closely. 
All the types of Oreamnos (Rocky moun 
tain goat) are characterized by this 
white coat and the only exception is the 
well authenticated occurrence of goat in 
the Selkirks of southern British Colum- 
bia, with a eclearly-defined dark brown 
line extending along the center of the 
back and terminating in an almost black 
tail. This color variation appears to be 
fixed in both the summer and winter 
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pelage, as the markings were found on 
the skins of goats killed both in July and 
November. One of the most striking 
characters of Oreamnos is the presence, 
situated in a half circle immediately be- 
hind each horn, of a large, black scent- 
vland, as large as half an orange. This 
gland is sometimes so tough as to wear 
deeply into the base of the horn. A horn 
worn away in this manner was secured 
by the writer in British Columbia. 

The first specimens of the mountain 
goat to be described, came from the Cas- 
cade mountains on the Columbia river 
in Oregon and of course now stand as 
the type of Oreamnos montanus, having 
been first deseribed by -Rafinesque in 
1817. This subspecies is intermediate in 
size between the eastern form of Amer- 
ican goat, O.m.missoulae, and the large 
Canadian O.m.columbianus, and, is char- 
acterized by a short but broad skull. The 
true Oreamnos montanus extends from 
about the Canadian boundary, south 
through Washington into Oregon. In 
the ‘70s a considerable number were 
found on Mount Ranier in Washington, 
and they still occur on Mount Baker to 
the northward. It is absent, however, 
from the Olympic mountains, from Van- 
couver Island and from the southern 
Caseades in Oregon. Nothing is known 
of the northern limits of this subspecies, 
but it probably does not extend very far 
into British Columbia, merging at that 
point into O.m.columbianus. The most 
southerly Oregon records that the writer 
has been able to obtain is Mount Jeffer- 
son in that state, latitude 44° 40’ north, 
in approximately the same latitude as 
the Sawtooth mountains in Idaho. 

The distribution of the genus is lim- 
ited by the character of the mountain 
ranges, rather than any other consider- 
ation, and too much emphasis can not 
be placed on the fact, that of all our 
North American animals the white goat 
is the only one absolutely confined to pre- 
cipitous peaks and ridges, which even 
the mountain sheep seldom approach. 

The extreme north and south ranges 
of Oreamnos in the main Rockies pre- 
sent several problems of great interest. 
The southern limit is clearly marked by 
a change in the formation and rugged- 
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ness of the mountains themselves, which, 
together with climatic conditions, and 
the lack of water in summer on the 
mountain tops, are sufficient to account 
for the absence of these animals much 
south of their present limit. A _ very 
different condition prevails in the north. 
At the extreme northern limit which is 
about 63° 30’, the mountains begin to 
lose their height but are still of consider- 
able size and quite rugged enough to 
provide a suitable home for Oreamnos. 
White sheep are found all through these 
mountains, up to the very coast of the 
Aretie ocean and westward through the 
Romanzoff mountains in _ northern 
Alaska. These sheep are certainly not 
better equipped to resist aretie cold than 
are the goat, so we must seek for some 
cause other than climatie or topographi- 
eal conditions. There must be some un- 
known and unfavorable condition of 
food supply which prevents Oreamnos 
from reaching the extreme north. This 
is perhaps the most interesting and diffi- 
eult of the problems affecting the distri- 
bution of the genus. 

Along the Pacifie coast of the United 
States the mountains are not sufficiently 
precipitous to attract the goat, and con- 
sequently that animal is found only at 
some distance inland, but in northwest- 
ern British Columbia and _ southern 
Alaska, the Rockies approach the coast 
in stupendous chains, which swing west- 
ward through the Mount St. Elias range. 
Through all this country the goat occu- 
pies the coast region from Prince Wil- 
liam Sound south nearly to the Ameri- 
ean border. They are not found in any 
of the adjacent islands. 

Along these coast ranges goat are 
much more numerous than in the main 
Rockies, owing probably to the presence 
of forests high up in the mountains and 
in close contact with the cliffs where the 
goat lives, together with a copious sup- 
ply of water. At all events the condi- 
tions are certainly favorable. North of 
Skagway goat .do not extend inland 
much beyond the summit of the coast 
range, and do not again occur until the 
main Roekies are reached, hundreds of 
miles to the east. The goat in these east- 
ern mountains are, in all likelihood, spe- 
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November, 1903. Total length with tail, following con- 
volutions of body, 73 inches; tail, 7 in.; hind foot, 12 in.; 
height at shoulders, 41 in.; measurements taken after 
mounting. On exhibition in the Am. Museum of Nat’l 
History. 


Rocky Mountain Goat, killed in Spillamachene valley, B. C., 
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cifically distinct from the coast goat, as 
practically all the other mammals of 
these two distinct faunal areas are sep- 
arate species. 

The writer has earefully traced out 
the legends regarding the occurrence of 
goat in Colorado, Utah, and California. 
There are persistent stories about the ex- 
istence of white goat in Colorado, which, 
when investigated, seem to have their 
origin in some domestie goat which are 
known to have escaped from captivity. 
It is, however, a certainty that Oreamnos 
has not existed in Colorado since the 
arrival of the white man, and there is 
no proof of its previous existence there. 
This statement is made after a full ex- 
amination of the evidence. 

The purpose of this paper has been 
tu gather and summarize the known 
facts about this interesting animal and 
it has been necessary to diseard a large 
amount of data contained in the litera- 
ture of the subject. Statements by cer- 
tain writers regarding the existence of 
the goat in Wyoming, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, and even New Mexico, are extremely 
misleading. It is positively known that 
no goat have ever existed on Mount 
Shasta, although this mountain has been 
a favorite locality for stories about 
mountain goat and the mythical ibex. 
The origin of these fables is easily traced 
to the former existence on Mount Shasta 
of mountain sheep, the horns and bones 
of which are still oeceasionally found 
there. The straight horns of the moun- 
tain sheep ewe are probably responsible 
for most of these legends. It is bad 
enough to suggest the occurrence of goat 
on Mount Shasta, but it is utterly absurd 
to assert their existence on Mount Whit- 
ney, 300 miles farther south, and it is 
still worse to inelude in the range of the 
goat New Mexieo or the barren coast 
mountains of southern California.* 

The above examples will suffice to 
show the loose manner in which this sub- 
ject has been treated by writers who 
have not sifted the evidence sufficiently. 

Within the United States the moun- 


*See “Sport and Life in Western America 
and British Columbia,” by A. W. Baillis-Groh- 
man, page 117, London, 1900, and “The Wil 
derness’ Hunter,” page 130, by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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tain goat is only found in Idaho, west- 
ern Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 
There is no evidence whatever of the 
white goat having existed in Wyoming. 
In examining the rumors respecting the 
occurrence of goat one must remember 
that only a few years ago very little was 
known about this animal, and few peo- 
ple had seen it. In the South, eseaped 
domestic goat and old mountain sheep 
ewes with bleached coats and _ straight 
horns, have probably been the basis of 
many such stories. In some places such 
animals have been mistaken for white 
goat and elsewhere, notably in Alaska, 
for the legendary ibex. Until the discov- 
ery and description of Dall’s white 
sheep, in 1884, all white animals in the 
North were ealled goat and white moun- 
tain sheep meat is sold to-day in Dawson 
City restaurants under that name. 

There is no reason whatever to be- 
lieve that the limits of the distribution 
of the white goat were ever much differ- 
ent from what they are now, except in 
outlying localities along their southern 
limits. The center of the greatest abun- 
dance of goat appears to be in the coast 
ranges in British Columbia and south- 
ern Alaska and it is here that they are 
found low down the mountain sides and 
often close to salt water. 

The sight of a man does not seriously 
disturb a goat and it seems to be of in 
different power of vision. Sounds affect 
it even less. The constant falling of 
rocks and stones and the rumble and 
breaking up of the glaciers, close to 
which it finds its home, has led the goat 
to distrust the warning of its ears. 
Shouting at a goat only arouses a slight 
curiosity and the report of a rifle has 
searecely more effect. The hunter may 
sometimes stand for an hour in plain 
view of a goat without disturbing it, but 
its sense of smell is highly developed and 
the slightest trace of human scent will 
alarm it. 

These characters, together with confi 
dence in the inaccessible nature of its 
habitat. born of long experience with 
animals other than man, have all com- 
bined to give the goat its reputation for 
stupidity. It probably is stupid, but less 
so than would appear to those accus- 
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Front view of mounted head of goat. Property of Madison 
Grant. On exhibition in the American Museum of Nat’l 
History. 
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tomed to the nervousness of other game 
animals. The goat, like the skunk, has a 
serene reliance in its ability to protect 
itself and is accustomed to gaze with in- 
difference at enemies who threaten it 
from below. The large males are not 
lacking in bravery and will savagely 
fight off a dog when attacked. Stories 
are told of wounded goat attacking man 
when cornered, but most of the danger 
to the hunter lies in missing a foothold, 
or in the stones rolled down from above 
by a fleeing animal. 

Goat are marvelously tough and can 
earry more lead even than a grizzly. It 
sometimes seems almost impossible to kill 
them and in some cases when hopelessly 
wounded, they show a tendency to throw 
themselves from a cliff. That this is a 
deliberate act on their part is generally 
believed by goat hunters, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it is more than a last des- 
perate effort to get out of harm’s way. 

Goat, like moose, are inclined to be 
solitary, but are often found in small 
family groups. They occasionally assem- 
ble in larger numbers in some favorite 
feeding ground, as many as twenty-seven 
having been seen together. 

The strength of the goat is enormous 
and while its weight is far greater than 
one would at first suppose, it is a matter 
about which we have little definite infor- 
mation. An average specimen from the 
Cascade mountains appears to weigh 
about 150 pounds. A six-year-old goat 
killed near Skagway, Alaska, showed an 
actual weight of 329 pounds. A much 
smaller animal killed at the same time 
and probably a female, weighed 250 
pounds. Large goat from the main Rock- 
ies, in British Columbia and Schesley 
mountains, have been estimated to weigh 
as high as 350 and 400 pounds. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman publishes an account of 
a full grown maie goat captured near 
Deerlodge, Montana, which was weighed 
after its capture and ‘‘ was found to turn 
the seales at 480 pounds!’’ This, how- 
ever, must be an error. 

The size of the goat is emphasized by 
the long and shaggy coat, which at the 
shoulders rises in a hump. This, taken 
in connection with the low-carried head, 


gives the animal the appearance of a 
pigmy bison. 
The horns of the female are slightly 





Skull of goat, killed by Madi- 
son Grant, Sept. 1903, in main 
Rocky mountains, east side of 
Columbia _ River, south of 
Golden, B. C. Measurements 
in inches: Right horn, 10% in.; 
left, 10 3-16 in.; spread of 
horns, 4% in. These measure- 
ments are the largest on rec- 
ord with a known history. 
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longer and much more slender than those 
of the male. A little over eleven inches 
appears to be the extreme limit of horns 
for the male. The longest horns known 
are from British Columbia, attaining a 
length of something over ten inches up 
to an extreme measurement of eleven 
and one-half, which appears to be the 
record. 

The mountain goat has probably a bet- 
ter chance of survival in a wild state 
than any other American game animal, 
except possibly the Virginia deer. It is 
protected even from man by the extreme 
ruggedness of its mountain habitat and 
although it will probably be extermi- 
nated in certain loealities, if given a 
moderate amount of protection it ean 
hold its own throughout. most of its 
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range. Its history will probably be like 
that of the chamois in Europe, as the 
country grows more populated. 

In this connection a word should be 
said about a proposition to establish 
chamois in the Rocky mountains. Efforts 
to introduce European game, instead of 
protecting the native American animals, 
are constantly cropping out. Why any- 
one should prefer a chamois to the far 
finer native animal is somewhat of a 
mystery. Nature has provided for every 
portion of our country, mammals, birds 
and fish well adapted to the needs of the 
locality, and the introduction of foreign 
animals simply means, in ease they sur- 
vive, the crowding out of some native 
form. 





Rocky Mountain Goats found when kids by Dick Rock and reared by him in captivity 


at his hunting lodge, Lake, Idaho. 
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The Old Country Home. 


Oh, who does not remember the home of his childhood, 
The vine-covered cot on the brow of the hill; 
The rural enjoyments of deep-shady wildwood, 
And the rippling tune of the murmuring rill. 
The swift-flowing riv’let, 
The mossy-bank rivy’let, 
The deep, muddy riv’let, so peaceful and still. 


The orchard and meadow, with sweet-scented flowers, 
And rosy-cheeked apples, we viewed with delight; 
The high, verdant field of corn that embowers 
The patch of sleek melons, we thumped in our might. 
The red watermelon, 
The white watermelon, 
The green watermelon, that awoke us at night. 


And the little arched bridge—the maple trees nigh ii, 
Up which, for birds’ eggs, we eagerly stole; 
The tall swing of vines, and the fishing place by it, 
And, dearer than all, the old swimming hole. 
The deep, shady hole, 
The mud-covered hole, 
The shady-bank pool into which we would roll. 


How glad to our eyes the Frost King’s cold treasures, 
Enveloping earth in a mantle of snow: 
The bright, cheery sports and exhil’rating pleasures 
Of skating and coasting, with cheeks all aglow. 
The soft, fleecy snow, 
The hard-crusted snow, 
The beautiful counterpane of heaven below. 


The loves and the crosses of school life’s unfolding, 
Imprisoned in silence to work evermore; 
The dance of the switchings and loud, bitter scolding— 
The painful tattoos and strappings galore. 
The smooth hazel rod, 
The stinging birch rod, 
The tough hickory rod, that made us so sore. 


In the evening of life, with its shadows appearing, 
And its fullness of pleasures subsiding in dearth; 
No spot is so bright—no sight so endearing 
As the scenes of our youth—the land of our birth. 
The quiet old home, 
The loved rustic home, 
The old country home—the dearest on earth. 


FRANK M. VANCIL. 





Autumn Ferns. Photo by T. E. Gilpin. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE YAQUIS. 


CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


On the morning of January 5, 1905, 
I left San Antonio, Tex., for a trip into 
Sonora, Mex., where I went with some 
gentlemen from the North to investigate 
some lands for the location of a colony. 
Entranee into the state of Sonora is 
made at Nogales, a snug little town lo- 
eated on the border line of Arizona. 
Here our baggage must pass through the 
custom house for inspection for articles 
for which a duty tax is demanded, and 
the difference in the class of articles 
earried by my companions and myself, 
and considered by each as proper and 
necessary, was very noticeable. They 
had an excess of baggage over what a 
passenger was allowed to earry on a 
first-class ticket, consisting of articles of 
adornment and comfort that were in- 
tended to smooth the rough angles of 
life, add to their personal appearance 
and make them smell good. Their effects 
indieated a mission of peace and confi- 
dence in the majesty of the law. 

My luggage was of a more uncivilized 
character and consisted of one magazine 
rifle, one large revolver, one 7-inch seab- 
bard knife, seventy-five cartridges, a 
pair of field glasses, pocket compass, a 
change of socks, one large red handker- 
chief, one plug toothpick tobacco, tweez- 
ers, safety pins and such. One man 
from Chicago remarked: ‘‘ Mister, it 
looks as if you want to fight.’’ As soon 
as I could spare the time I took the gen- 
tleman into my confidence and called 
his attention to an article in my relig- 
ious code which admonished the faithful 
not to fight with weapons capable of 
piercing the cuticle, as a punctured epi- 
dermis leaked blood; neither with blunt 
instruments that would cause contusions, 
as in the treatment of bruises the smell 
of arnica was manifest; but rather coun- 
sel moderation. I further advised that 
in ease your antagonist insists on fight- 
ing and appears larger and _ stronger 
than yourself, to run. He complimented 
me by remarking that he must give me 


eredit for having more sense than my 
appearance indicated. 

From Nogales we went south 282 
miles to Hermosillo, the capital, where 
we found a nice little city of 12,000 in- 
habitants with such evidences of civili- 
zation as street cars, electric lights, tele- 
phones, flouring mill, ice factory, a $9 a 
day hotel, brewery and the effects of 
bad liquor. In the suburbs were large 
orange orchards, some trees being a foot 
in diameter and thirty-five feet high and 
bearing an abundant crop of large, lus- 
cious yellow oranges which could be pro- 
cured at the stands at retail for 1 cent 
each, Mexican. Date and cocoanut palms 
could be seen, some specimens attaining 
a height of over fifty feet. As it would 
be ungallant not to speak of the ladies, 
I will remark that I saw them in plenty 
that looked good to me; but, judging 
from their conduct, I am of the opinion 
that gray hair and whiskers are not con- 
sidered by them as an absolute necessary 
qualification in man. However, a small 
matter like that did not put me “‘off of 
my feed,’’ and my appetite continued 
rood. 

The railroad continues on down to 
Guaymas, a seaport on the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, and distant 426 miles from the 
United States border at Nogales. After 
arriving at Hermosillo we soon learned 
that the Yaqui Indians were diligent in 
their efforts to make history and ecada- 
vers; that they had a short time previous 
murdered sixteen Mexican sailors on 
Tiberon island; that the government 
had sent some troops from Guaymas and 
landed them on the west side of the 
island, and that the Papago and Charo 
Indians had made common cause with 
the Mexican troops against the Yaquis. 
When the troops landed the Charos had 
five Yaqui prisoners. These they killed, 
eutting off their hands, which they de- 
livered to the commander of the troops 
as an evidence of friendly regard. The 
band of Yaquis came over to the main- 
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On the move. 


land without loss, and the country west, 
east and south could be said to be fairly 
well infested. 

When my companions learned of the 
state of affairs they wisely concluded 
that the comforts and safety of the $9 
per diem _hostelry bills presented 
weekly), with use of basswood tooth- 
picks, was more congenial, and followed 
nearer the lines of early teachings than 
would be offered in camp in a district 
where the wily aborigine sought supplies 
and carnage. I was of the opinion that 
there was more smoke than fire, and 
although I beheld a force of 100 cavalry 
sent out to do battle, I coneluded to go 
out and look around. I made arrange- 
ments with a middle-aged native to fur- 
nish transportation and act as guide and 
companion du voyage, so the next morn- 
ing, armed and equipped as seemed 
proper, we started westward. As there 
had been a nice shower during the night, 
the morning was delightful. My horse 
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was a good, sturdy beast. I rode along, 
filling my lungs with deep inhalations of 
the ozone product of the Republic. 
About five miles from town we came to 
a little ranch and found the residents 
apparently excited. They welcomed us 
as an appreciated addition to their force 
and proceeded to tell us that old Don 
Juan had been chased by seven Yaquis 
and but for the vigorous use of whip and 
spur would then be numbered among the 
slain. The appearance of Mr. Juan in- 
dicated that speed had been his prin- 
eipal effort, and that the most direct 
route had been taken without regard to 
brush or clothes. I produced my tweez- 
ers and Mrs. Juan proceeded to extract 
thorns of different lengths and _ sizes 
from the anatomy of her spouse, while 
he made a verbal report that was of much 
interest to me and made a deep and sud- 
den impression and resolve; and when 
he delivered the information that they 
had chased him up pretty close to the 
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ranch, I climbed to the top of a little hill 
about 150 yards from the ranch house 
and with my field glasses proceeded to 
sean the adjacent landscape. I soon dis- 
covered seven human forms about three- 
fourths of a mile away, and although I 
could only obtain a general view, | 
could see them sufficiently well for my 
immediate needs. They appeared to look 
tough, being fairly well mounted and all 
armed with what appeared to be ear- 
bines. I rejoiced to note that their gen- 
eral course was westward. I have al- 
ways admired the wisdom and judgment 
of H. Greeley, but his ‘‘go west’’ sug- 
gestion did not in this instance appeal 
to me. 

When I returned from the hill I re- 
marked to my companion that, in my 
opinion, the exploration of the country 
could be safely delayed until some later 
date; that under existing conditions I 
would prefer to allow my hotel bill to 
augment at the rate of one dollar and 
six bits a day (gold) than to sojourn in 
the country precinct, and that I pro- 
posed an immediate return to the city. 
He seemed quite willing, and I pocketed 
my bloody tweezers and proceeded to 
arrange my saddle preparatory to ‘‘hit- 
ting the road’’ to town. At this junc- 
ture a daughter of the chased and fright- 
ened Don Juan appealed to me to not 
depart, but remain and assist in the de- 
fense and protection of the home, per- 
sons and property. My advice and ex- 
perience, also my undoubted valor and 
marksmanship was necessary and most 
heartily solicited. As she was a comely 
and barefooted lass of about eighteen 
summers, tall, graceful, and of exquisite 
mould, with dark and languid eye, and 
whose frame and coverings smelt of 
smoke, I immediately saw the justice of 
her claim, and would have much rather 
stayed than not. if it had not been for 
the cussed Indians. My dilemma may 
not be appreciated on first thought. I 
am an American, proud of some of my 
countrymen, and the manner they go 
up San Juan hills. 

Here was a glorious opportunity for 
an object lesson and to convince the 
heirs and assigns of old Don Juan and 
his neighbors that Americans ean be re- 
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lied upon as being there or thereabouts 
in the presence of danger or damsels. 
But the flesh was weak, and I, the era 
ven, remarked that I felt it my duty to 
remain, but under the existing condi- 
tions, business calls were imperative. 
So I crawled upon the old roan horse, 
waved an adieu and struck for town, 
feeling that the Yaquis were within less 
than a mile, but that their presence 
could not be attributed to any efforts or 
desires of mine. 

We got back to town and I devoted 
an hour to eating oranges and sympa 
thizing with an ancient explorer, one C. 
Columbus, who, I have understood, met 
with considerable difficulty in his efforts 
to discover America. At the hotel was 
a chap who went out a few miles pros- 
pecting. He returned in haste, carrying 
his hat in his hand, his hair standing on 
end, and reported that the Yaquis had 
come upon him and relieved him of 
such articles of value and virtue as he 
had concealed in his raiment; that one 
Indian had recognized him as a fellow 
workingman in a mine sometime before, 
and he was allowed to go unharmed. 

There were several men at the hotel 
who were anxious to get to the Toledo 
and Yaqui mines, which are located 
about ninety miles from Las Prietas, the 
end of a branch road that leaves the 
main line at Torres. I understood that 
a party of about eighteen men would 
make the trip, accompanied by an escort 
of ten Mexican soldiers. However, when 
they arrived in La Colorado district the 
commander thought it unnecessary to 
dispatch an escort with so large a party, 
so the trip was made without soldiers. 
On the return trip to Las Prietas and 
when near a point called Cobachi, four 
American gentlemen were ambushed and 
killed by the Indians—also their Mexi- 
ean driver—while two Americans es- 
saped, one being slightly wounded. This 
occurred on January 19th and during 
the week sufficient Mexicans were killed 
to make the total of lives taken number 
eighteen. 

On the 12th four young Americans 
left Hermosillo in a light wagon drawn 
by four small mules, with a Mexican 
driver, for a point in the district of 
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Ures, 110 miles distant, up the Sonora 
river, and although they had four ear- 
bines and a single barrel shotgun, I an- 
ticipated that the Yaquis would feast on 
their supplies of breakfast bacon and 
employ their weapons in their efforts to 
exterminate the sons of Montezuma. | 
tried to dissuade them from making the 
trip and pointed out to them the disad- 
vantages under which they would travel. 
[ assured them that I would not for one 
moment entertain the idea of such a trip 
by wagon; that, with saddle and pack 
animals, the danger would be much less- 
ened, but would still be great. They as- 
sured me that they were a much superior 
people to the average Indian and felt 
qualified to engage a large foree. I re- 
marked to them that in appearance they 
were rugged and husky men, and such 


qualifications were a prime article as far 


as they went, but in a scrap under disad- 
vantages they did not reach far enough. 
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[ told them that I had had a very consid- 


erable experience with hostile and 
friendly Indians during my life on the 
frontier; that my first strenuous expe- 
rience with redskins began, suddenly, 
nearly fifty-two years ago, and that 
whenever I get into a district where hos- 
tile Indians are operating it appears to 
me that I can still taste acorn bread. 
They left, buoyant of spirit, and I hope 
returned in health. 

The Yaquis have been giving the Mex- 
ican government considerable trouble for 
the past five years. They were formerly 
located on the Yaqui and Mayo rivers, in 
the southern part of the state of Sonora. 
Trouble arising over the lands they occu- 
pied was the cause of the dissension. The 
Yaqui is an Indian above the average 
in intelligence, of good form and appear- 
anee, good woodsmen and hunters, crafty 
and well versed in the use of modern 
weapons. Many have been employed in 





A Yaqui horse race. 
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the mines and ranches in Sonora, and 
are considered very proficient and much 
more desirable as laborers than the Mex- 
icans. They have no fear of the Mexi- 
eans on an equal footing and will, I fear, 
cause serious trouble for some time, in 
certain districts. The great amount of 
game in the country will furnish them 
a supply of food. Until lately they have 
been very friendly toward the Ameri- 
eans. I have known the Yaquis for 
many years, and have always had a high 
regard for them as an Indian. While in 
Hermosillo I was shown through a room 
in the capitol building which contained 
articles that had been captured from the 
Yaquis. I noticed five new Mauser ri- 
fles, and was informed that others of the 
same make had been taken and issued to 
the soldiers. I saw about 100 old Rem- 
ington carbines and probably about fifty 
other old guns of different make and 
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caliber, some of them having been re- 
stocked by the Indians. Three old shot- 
guns and a number of pistols of different 
make, with some new and many reloaded 
cartridges, made up the list. I heard 
that the Yaquis had secured a large 
number of guns and much ammunition 
from Arizona and New Mexico. These 
supplies were purchased by Mexicans 
and delivered to the Indians a short 
time ago. The government is very care- 
ful as to who may enter arms into Mex- 
ico, and unless a person can make a good 
showing he is not allowed to take arms 
in through the custom house. If the 
Mexican government subdues the Yaquis 
they must adopt a ‘‘get-there-to-day’’ 
policy, and not depend upon doing busi- 
ness to-morrow. The strenuous activity 
now shown among the Indians is of re- 
eent date and their operations have been 
conducted with vigor. 


The Indian Trail. 


The year has made a gleaming frieze 
With blurring mass of russet gold, 

And red; the autumn pageantries 
Have every twig and tree enrolled; 


But here are moaning 


pines, dark-poled, 


That mourn for lives long passed away 


No leaves may flaunt 


their colors bold, 


Along the Indian trail to-day. 


The wampum chains, the braveries 


Of fur, that dusky 


forms enfold; 


The plumed heads, the strategies, 
Have vanished in the century’s mold; 


They are but tales that 


have been told, 


And long forgot, like childish play: 
Only the squirrels war and scold 
Along the Indian trail to-day. 


The war-path’s lurid subtleties, 
The cries that turned the blood-flow cold; 


There is but left of 


all of these 


A shadow of a birthright sold. 

The red-gloved hand of fate has doled 
The portion of Oblivion gray; 

There are but graves, deep-set, green-knolled, 
Along the Indian trail to-day. 


L'ENVOI, 
The shadow of a nation old, 
That lived, and loved, and held its sway, 
Is but a totem quaintly scrolled, 
Along the Indian trail to-day. 


ELSIE CASSEIGNE 


KING. 
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ACROSS THE PLAINS AFTER COYOTES. 


RALPH EMERSON REID. 


At first sight, the broad plains of 
Colorado offer but little inducement to 
the hunting instinct of the woodsman. 
The mountains, which rise up like a 
mighty wall, beckon to him as he ap- 
proaches the waterless country, and if 
it be summer he hastens forthwith into 
their depths. In his ignorance of the 
plains he does wisely, for the extremely 
hot atmosphere of the open is forbid- 
ding, and it is during these summer 
months that the coyote takes his well- 
earned vacation from the aggravating 
worriment caused by man. 

Exhilarating October, with its many 
half tones of gray and brown, ushers 
in the coursing season. The coyote, 
alert and cunning at all seasons, is now 
at his best. If he has reached his ma- 
jority, he is larger than a fox, and 
smaller than a gray wolf. He rivals the 
fox in the latter’s epithet, and only the 
greyhound is his peer in fleetness. After 
a few seasons, should he have survived 
the hunt, he is sufficiently educated to 
cope with man and dogs, with the ad- 
vantage on his ecoyoteship’s side. 

The novice, barred from the haunts 
of bear and deer by the hand of winter, 
now turns with growing enthusiasm to 
the plains. Should he wish his first ex- 
perience to be something more than a 
pleasant morning ride, he must join the 
forces of some veteran. 

As the early morning twilight con- 
quers the night, he mounts, and is off 
for the rendezvous beyond the outskirts 
of the town. A dozen hunters are gath- 
ered about a cart in which are the grey- 
hounds. His sense of coursing is some- 
what dampened by the absence of the 
fair sex. However, he shrewdly guesses 
the reason for their non-appearance, 
when the veteran Jake requests him to 
refrain from conversation during the 
hunt. 

The party winds its way in and out 
through a prairie dog town, and is soon 
surrounded by an endless expanse of 


dull colors. Jake rides a half mile 
ahead of the little cavaleade. The keen 
frosty air stimulates the novice’s curios- 
ity, but remembering his instructions, he 
does not make his lack of knowledge 
conspicuous by. asking questions. In- 
stead, he engages himself in an argu- 
ment concerning the renowned astute- 
ness of the coyote. ‘‘Surely this animal 
ean see us coming, or at least hear the 
elatter of the cart and the horses’ 
hoofs.’’ Yet had he taken into consid- 
eration that curiosity is as great a fail- 
ing in beasts as it is in man, he might 
have found one solution to the puzzle. 

Even as he convinces himself of the 
absurdity of it all, the advance guard 
raises his hand and then races after the 
dogs, which were turned loose at the 
given signal. Everybody awakens to the 
necessity of activity, and the novice 
urges his horse to the front, that he may 
better see the nature of the gray streak 
ahead. 

Foolish coyote! It must still be in the 
primary department of experience, for 
it takes to rising ground, and thus loses 
its chance for life. The end is near, for 
the greyhounds can easily overtake him 
on a race uphill. A few vicious snaps, 
and the first kill has been made. 

After a three-quarter mile run the 
novice has become a veteran in his own 
estimation, but he learns his mistake as 
he again finds himself tearing after the 
dogs. The coyotes, for there are three, 
keep well together. They seem to be 
running leisurely, oceasionally looking 
back at the oncoming dogs. Suddenly 
they disappear from sight, then reappear 
a hundred yards to the left. ‘‘Hor 
rors!’’ exclaims the novice as he reins 
in his horse in time to avoid a nasty 
leap. There is no time for further com- 
ment, so he seeks the place where the 
coyotes crossed the arroyo. By this 
clever trick of running up the arroyo’s 
eourse before taking to the plains, the 
coyotes have gained much ground. 
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Onward speed the pursuers and the 
pursued; the latter shooting off at an- 
gles, and doubling back and forth under 
treacherous wire fences. 

The hindmost dog catches sight of a 
rabbit; instantly he swerves to the right, 
and the poor jack is at his mercy, while 
the hound himself is now out of the 
"ace. 

Meanwhile, the coyotes have been 
forced to do their best. The dogs again 
perceive their prey in the distance as 
they round a hillock, but they do not 
seem to realize that there are only two 
fleeing animals. However, the leading 
hound learns a lesson in cunning as 
from the cover of the hillock the third 
coyote rushes past his rear, snaps at his 
hock, and is away after its fellows. Once 
more have the coyotes gained ground, 
but the two-mile chase is beginning to 
tell on their strength. The greyhounds 
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overtake one, which is lagging behind, 
and, after a brief struggle, it is con- 
quered. They do not wait for their mas- 
ter’s approval, but hasten in pursuit of 
the other two, which s»on number among 
the kills. 

After a day of such sport, varied by 
the cunning manouvers of the hunted 
beasts, the novice becomes an ardent en- 
thusiast on coyote hunting. He ranks it 
above the fox hunt, for the coyote, when 
brought to bay, sells his life dearly; 
while in the ease of the fox, it is more 
like slaughter. Again, the animal’s com- 
bined strength, cunning, and fleetness 
appeal to the American’s sense of fair 
play. The invigorating atmosphere of 
the region of the turquoise sky lends an 
additional keenness to the sport; and as 
in all other sports, many men know 
much, a few know a great deal, but no 
man’s knowledge is infallible. 





Another way to get them, but devoid of the sport which coursing affords 
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Good picture of a bear treed. Compts. Steve Baxter 


Showing a brown bear in the lower limbs of 
young growth of aspen below 
out with Steve Baxter of Glenwood Springs, Colo., their hunting ground being 
in Rio Blanco county. 


a large quaking aspen tree 
The bear was killed by the Wood party while 



































An Interesting Mountain Hare. 


At an elevation of 6,000 feet and up 
to timber line on the mountain sides of 
Wyoming in great piles of boulders or 
loose rock there dwells a very interesting 
animal known as the little chief hare, 
the smallest of all rabbits, not being as 
large as an ordinary rat. To tide them 
over the very long winters these curious 
little animals during the time of plenty 


Hard Tack. 


In the county seat of Hades 
The capital of Sheol 

Is the city called Inferno 
Quite surrounded by a wall 
There the brimstone fires ars 
There the fumes of sulphur smell; 

There the damned are doomed to torment, 
And the vulgar call it Hell 

There the soul of Kidd, the pirate, 
Languished in that torrid clime; 
Languished he and smelled of sulphur, 
In the good old summer time 


burning, 











Photo by S. N. Leek 


eut and put up hay and other such arti- 
eles of food, that it may subsist until 
the spring rains and the spring thaws 
again bring out the luscious grass and 
other vegetable life on which it lives. A 
photo of one of their stacks I enclose 
herewith, taken just as found, without a 
single straw being touched. 
S. N. LEEK. 


As they ran him through the hopper, 
To the burning pit below; 

All the devils came to mock him 

As they’d go to see a show. 

And Old Satan 'mong the foremost. 
Jabbed him with a fork and tine; 
Speared him, as he would a sucker— 
But he never brought a whine. 
Fourteen days they kept him scorching, 
Fourteen nights they burned his soul; 
But the pirate only muttered: 
“Starboard helm! we're on the shoal!” 


WALTER SCOTT HASKELL, 
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CAMPIN’ WITH DOC. 


ADDISON TALBOTT. 


‘*T never run across anybody yet that 
I didn’t like some way or other,’’ said 
Stability Bill, ‘‘but some of ’em I liked 
a long ways off. Now there was old Doe 
Skinner. He chewed, smoked and drank 
whenever anybody asked him. ‘Well,’ 
you might say, ‘there’s nothin’ so awful 
about that.’ And I coincide with those 
views to the dot. At the first casual and 
unsuspectin’ glance there’s nothin’ in 
those words to catch your eye or cause 
your attention to draw a bead on ’em. 
But then you likely never had the name 
of Doe Skinner on your visitin’ list. If 
you had, you could fill out a whole story 
with those same same plain and simple 
words. Doe was one of those fellows 
that I liked a long ways off. Why, he’d 
chew all the juice out of a piece of to- 
bacco and then stick the quid on the wall 
till it was dry enough to smoke in his 
pipe. Used to wash the dishes with sand 
because soap cost more. 

**One time me and doe took a campin’ 
trip up in the hills. We had a saddle- 
horse apiece and one pack-horse. ‘Doe,’ 
says I, as we were packin’ our stuff, ‘I’m 
puttin’ in a few bars of soap and plenty 
of tobacco, so there’s no need of bein’ 
skimpy. When you’ve used your to- 
baeeo once, throw it away—you won't 
hurt its feelin’s. And whenever you feel 
like washin’ the dishes with sand, don’t, 
because soap’s just as cleanin’ and the 
wear and tear on the silver and cut 
glass ain’t so great.’ It took Doe some 
time to get acquainted with these extrav- 
agant ways and for about a week after 
we had hit the trail I spent all my spare 
time knockin’ tobacco quids off the trees 
and rocks and other objects around 
camp. And when it came his turn to 
wash dishes, I’d hand him the bar of 
soap and lead the way to a nice grassy 
spot near the creek where there wasn’t 
any sand in sight unless he dug for it. 

‘*Well, at the end of the first week I 
begun to feel pretty much encouraged. 
By keepin’ after him sharp, I was get- 





tin’ Doe somewhat broke of his bad hab- 
its. But he was queer constituted. 
Seemed like he felt lost if he wasn’t ex- 
ehangin’ compliments with somethin’ 
disagreeable, and the way he acted sure 
wasn’t acecordin’ to the constitution and 
by-laws of nice society. Imagine now 
how you’d feel if your campin’ pardner 
was to stop right in the middle of a ap- 
petizin’ breakfast and gaze off to where 
the horses were feedin’ and _ say: 
‘Damned if this sowbelly don’t taste like 
it died of cholera.” Then I’d endeavor 
to spice things up by sayin’: ‘Well, 
Doe, I'll bet you there’s been sicker hogs 
than this’n that has got well again.’ 
Then Doe would kind.of sniff and pick 
up his plate. ‘You can’t prove it,’ he’d 
say. Now, as I’d cooked that breakfast, 
this faultfindin’ sort of made me mad. 
So I says: ‘Of course I can’t prove it, 
beeause I didn’t see him killed.’ 

** *No,’ says Doe, ‘neither did any- 
body else. This here hog died a natural 
death from disease. I can taste it.’ 

** * Well,’ says I, ‘you’ve no doubt had 
more experience in eatin’ diseased hogs 
than I have, so I won’t dispute your 
word any further.’ 

**That lasted him till the next morn- 
in’. I’d just cooked a nice batch of 
flapjacks and we were sailin’ into ’em in 
great style. Sudden the Doe chokes. 
When he gets his breath again he slams 
down his plate and turns a red eye on 
me. 

** *How many bottles of glue did you 
put in those things?’ he asks. 

**T went right ahead eatin’ as though 
the train was only stoppin’ five minutes 
for lunch. Doe takes a drink of coffee 
and burns his throat. 

** “Well, I’ll be ——!’ Then he uses 
language like he was coaxin’ the pack- 
horse out of a mud hole. When he gets 
tired, he picks up his fishin’ rod and 
goes off towards the creek. 

‘*“Um!’ thinks I to myself; ‘eampin’ 
certainly throws a few lights on a fel- 
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‘How many bottles of glue did you put in those things?” 


low’s make-up.” You may know him in 
town and entertain flatterin’ opinions of 
his character, but when you get him 
knockin’ around the hills you’re apt to 
find he assays about one dollar a ton! 
‘*Well, seein’ the Doe had_left me, I 
finished breakfast undisturbed, cleaned 
up around camp, and went out to see if 
[ could locate any grouse by way of va- 
riety in the bill-of-fare. ’Long about 
1 o’clock I come strollin’ into eamp with 
a bunch of three nice young birds dang- 


lin’ from my gun barrel. Doe was fryin’ 
a trout over the fire. 

***What luck?’ I sang out. 

‘**Ain’t bitin’ for a euss,’ says the 
Doe. ‘I caught a lot of little ones, but 
slung ’em all back ’cept this one. Had 
to have somethin’ to eat.’ 

‘*T went down to the water to clean 
my grouse. When I got back Doe had 
finished his trout and was sittin’ there 
smokin’, 

“* * Well,’ says I, ‘if you ain’t overfed, 
we'll get outside these birds.’ 

“* “They ain’t as good as fish,’ says he. 
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‘““*No, but they go further,’ says I, 
euttin’ ’em up and fillin’ the fryin’-pan. 
When they was done we fell to. The Doe 
ate two and I anchored the third. 
Fishin’ gives you a appetite. 

‘*Well, things went along for some 
days—not gettin’ any better, and me a 
workin’ hard to keep ’em from gettin’ 
worse. We were travelin’ along, makin’ 
about fifteen miles a day and workin’ 
into the big game country. The old pack- 
horse was givin’ us some trouble, bein’ 
rather lazy, and Doe’s spirits was mighty 
apt to be in a state of riledness. So he 
got in the habit of scoutin’ ahead, seein’ 
the country and lettin’ his mind enjoy 
the beauties of the scenery unhampered 
by any such disturbin’ influences as a 
eussed pack animal and the like. 

“*One afternoon the Doe says to me: 
‘T’ll ride on ahead and pick out a good 
place to camp. You can keep on comin’ 
till you find where I’ve stopped.’ 

**I nodded my head, bein’ somewhat 
oceupied with a loose rope on the pack, 
and the Doe trots off. After bein’ stuck 
in a mud hole for a half hour or so and 
gettin’ the top of the pack scraped off 
by a low tree, I was beginnin’ to enter- 
tain feelin’s towards the pack-horse and 
the Doe. I was passin’ by all kinds of 
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fine campin’ places, but there wasn’t any 
Doe ornamentin’ the landscape. Finally, 
about: 5 o’clock, I come onto a nice, 
grassy little park, with timber all around 
and a stream of water bubblin’ down the 
middle. I see nice feed for the horses, 
plenty of wood and water, and a tip top 
place to put up the tent; but still no 
Doe. Then I quit cussin’ at the pack- 
horse and we come to a standstill. Thinks 
I to myself: ‘You couldn’t beat this in 
a thousand years. Guess [’ll unpack.’ 
So I unsaddled the horses and turned 
"em loose to feed, and begun straight- 
enin’ things out—cuttin’ fire wood and 
gettin’ things ready for supper. I was 
waitin’ for the Doe to show up and help 
me with the tent, but when dark begun 
to arrive on the scene with no sign or 
news of the advance agent, I started in 
to wrastle the tent into shape. I got 
the corner stakes in and was heavin’ 
on the center pole when Doe come lopin’ 
up. 

‘* “Helen Damnation!’ says Doe. 

‘* *She’s not receivin’ eallers this ev- 
enin’,’ says I, strainin’ on the guy ropes. 

***You’re a beaut,’ says he. ‘I sup- 
pose you’d a let me stay there all night 
waitin’ for you!’ 

‘**T was just thinkin’ about sendin’ 
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“I rubbed his head in the ground.” 
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you a telegram,’ says I, ‘but I’ve just 
learned that all the messenger boys are 
out on a strike.’ 

‘**Thought you were goin’ to keep on 
eomin’ till you found me?’ 

‘* *T was intendin’ to come on again in 
the mornin’, but the horses needed a 
rest,’ says I. 

‘** Well, I'll be - !’ and then Doe 
used some more pack-horse language. 

‘* “What d’you think of our new quar- 
ters?’ says I, tightenin’ the last rope. 
‘Everything’s ready to move in now, 
then we’ll have some supper. You may 
as well get off your horse and stay a 
while.’ He was still sittin’ in his sad- 
dle lookin’ sort of anguished. He didn’t 
say anything, so I lit the fire and begun 
eookin’ the grub. Purty soon Doe 
erawls off his horse and unsaddles him. 
Then he gives him a kick and the horse 
steps on his saddle and trots off to bet- 
ter company. 

‘‘The Doe stood around while I was 
eookin’, and when supper was ready, 
helped me eat it. When the dishes was 
washed I filled my pipe and went over 
to where the Doe was sittin’ smokin’ un- 
der a tree. By that time the moon was 
up and shinin’ on everything, makin’ 
the old hills look purty as you’d want 
to see. 

‘**Toe,’ says I, ‘it’s a shame to go 
back and leave all this here—the game 
and the fish and these wild old moun- 
tains and gulches.’ 

***Who said anything about goin’ 
back?’ asked the Doe. 

‘**T was just introducin’ the subjee’,’ 
says I, ‘for you to consider. What are 
your views?’ 

‘**T don’t see the use of goin’ back,’ 
says he. ‘We’ve only been out two 
weeks.’ 


‘**VYou ean see a lot in two weeks,’ 
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says I. ‘And you ean learn a lot, too. 
For instance, about a man’s character.’ 

‘**Oh, I can stand a heap more scen- 
ery yet,’ says Doe. ‘As for character, 
I’m not botherin’ myself about such 
things. I ean get along I reckon.’ 

** “Well, that’s more’n I ean,’ I said. 

‘* “Why, what’s the matter with you?’ 
says he. 

‘**Oh, nothin’ much,’ I says, ‘only I 
made a great big mistake in choosin’ a 
companion for this trip.’ 

‘**What d’you mean?’ says Doe, sit- 
tin’ up straight. 

‘**T mean that when a man’s old 
enough to have children, he ought to 
know better’n to act like a kid. I 
thought you were a man, but I see I 
made a mistake in bringin’ you along. 
I’m not goin’ to keep on makin’ it worse. 
So we’ll start home to-morrow.’ 

“Then Doe forgot himself and called 
me a name he hadn’t ought to. I rubbed 
his head in the ground. We wrastled 
around awhile and purty soon Doe said 
he guessed he’d go to bed. I told him 
he could go to hell if he wanted to, and 
lit my pipe. I have to laugh now when 
I think of it, but I was mad enough that 
night. 

**Well, next mornin’ Doe said that he 
was goin’ to hit across country to a 
ranch he knew of and that I could take 
the pack-horse and do as I damn 
pleased. Our partin’ wasn’t exactly 
what you’d call affectionate or teary, 
but it answered. Last I saw of Doc he 
was slingin’ the quirt into his horse like 
he had a hurry eall. 

‘‘Me? Oh, I stayed another three 
weeks. Fell in with a outfit from Royo 
and had a peach of a time. 

**Well, I’m goin’ campin’ again some 
day, but not with Doe!’’ 
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A camp in the Colorado Foothills near the city of Fort Collins. 
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Photo by Howard Russell ' i 


Denver. if 


(Rhymes penned at the dome of the Colorado state capitol 
building August 8, 1905.) 


I stand and view the far-off level plain; 4 

Upon her bosom spreads fair Denver’s life. 

Like arteries pulsing and like throbbing veins 

Her streets and avenues go toward the plains, J 

Or hurry to the foot-hills, soft and dim. 

Here Rocky Mountains rise upon my view— 

Their heads in silver crowns, their feet in slippers blue; 

And royal purple for their garments’ hue, | 
| 
| 





With rich broidered robe of gray and green, 
And mezzo-tinted gold wove in between. 


Fair Denver, capital of this most glorious state— 

I see thy beauty and thy future wait 

Thy new unfoldment from thy fair to-day. 

Thou silver-crested city, glad and gay— 

I hail thee and thy state of scenic splendor grand, 
Proud as thy neighbor from the Southern land. | 
Fair Texas’ daughter would extend her hand, 

And feel within her heart thankful to kindly fates 

That make us both of these United States. | 
The Lone Star and the Silver Crest ey 
Beneath one flag are most truly blest. ; 


El Campo, Texas. JENNIE HAGAN-BROWN. 












The Tobique 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Cc. L. BARKER, Guide. 


October 1st found me hastening to Ri- 
ley Brook, where I had engaged to meet 
Mr. W. F. Whitney, a well-known Amer- 
ican sportsman, for a moose hunt. As 
Mr. Whitney expressed a desire for a 
big head, after due consultation we de- 
termined to go to a camp about thirty 
miles distant, from which I had just re- 
turned with two gentlemen from Nor- 
folk, Va., who had each secured a very 
large moose head. But we would take 
our time, hunting on the way in and 
staying nights at intervening camps. 

So after a day to get things in shape, 
on the morning of October 3d we shoul- 
dered our little packs and hit the trail, 
taking along an extra guide to help with 
the luggage, until we should get to our 
permanent camp. After a hard day’s 
tramp, during which we saw _ several 
small moose, we reached my camp at 
Blue Mountain lake, where we were to 
pass the night. After the cook had pre- 


pared supper and we had laid away a 
goodly supply, we thought we would go 
out on the lake and eall awhile, just to 
get our hand in and see if there were 
any bulls in that neighborhood who 
could be persuaded to pay us a visit. It 
was not a good night for calling, as there 
was too much wind, but we succeeded in 
getting an answer and coaxed the old 
fellow down to the edge of the water, 
but it was too dark to make him out, and 
he suddenly got our scent and went 
smashing away through the woods like 
a runaway locomotive. The next morn- 
ing as we were crossing the lake to con- 
tinue our journey, we saw a cow moose 
feeding on the shore of a small island 
and succeeded in chasing her into deep 
water and photographing her. 

On October 6th we reached our hunt- 
ing ground, seeing a number of moose 
on the way, but none with big horns. 
Here our companion left us on his long 
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“Chased her into deep water and photographed her.” Photo |} ( 























The swift-flowing right branch of the Tobique 


Photo by C. L. Barker 
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Cow moose stuck in the mud 


tramp back to Riley Brook, where he 
was to meet another party. That even- 
ing being favorable for calling, we pad- 
dled across the lake to a cove, much fre- 
quented by moose. Here, after a few 
ealls, we got an answer from a very 
large one, as we could tell by the noise 
his horns made as he eame smashing and 
tearing down over the side of a ridge, 
and a few minutes later we got another 
answer, coming from a piece of low bar- 
ren land which lay between us and the 
ridge and was grown up with small fir 
and spruce. Mr. Whitney now got his 
rifle in readiness, and as we listened to 
those old fellows tearing their way 
through the brush, visions of a 60-inch 
spread grew before us; but there is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
especially in moose hunting, for as we 
listened, suddenly each moose seemed to 
think that they would settle then and 
there as to which should eall that even- 
ing upon the lady moose by the lake side, 
so they fell upon each other hoof and 
horn, and for about fifteen minutes it 
sounded as if a tornado had struck that 
particular section of New Brunswick. 
Finally the weaker of the two fled with 
the other in close pursuit. Night had 





Photo by C. L. Barker 


now fallen and we paddled slowly back 
to camp musing sadly on the uneer- 
tainty of moose (bull moose in particu- 
lar). 

The wind was blowing hard next morn- 
ing, but we visited the scene of battle 
and found the ground plentifully strewn 
with bunches of hair. All the small 
trees within a radius of several rods 
were bent and broken down, but the 
moose had vanished. So we returned to 
camp, and after breakfast determined 
to try the hardwood ridges, but the 
leaves being very dry and the wind baf- 
fling, we found it very poor hunting. 
After traveling the better part of the 
day without seeing anything but the 
vanishing tails of several deer, and 
where we had stampeded a number of 
moose, we turned towards camp, visit- 
ing on the way some ponds and beaver 
meadows where we ealled for a short 
time and thought we heard an answer. 
But the sun had gone down and camp 
was a mile away, so reluctantly we be- 
gan to climb the ridge, on the trail that 
led to camp and supper. As we neared 
the top of the hardwood ridge the wind 
suddenly carried to our ears a sound 
that brought us to a sudden stop. After 
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listening a moment we heard it again 

the far-away grunt of a bull moose. We 
quickly got our bireh bark horn and 
gave a eall: again he answered ‘‘Ough! 
Ough! Ough!’’ and we could hear his 
horns as he forced his way between trees, 
breaking branches and undergrowth 
from his path. But the question was, 
would he come near enough for us to 
see him in the gathering twilight, or 
would the treacherous wind carry our 
scent to him and send him off in sudden 
fright? Still he came on, stopping at 
intervals, and soon we could see his huge 
black form indistinctly amongst the 
trees, and then we got a glimpse of his 
antlers as he foreed his way through 
some whitewoods : suddenly he stopped 
and threw up his head with a loud snort. 
Mr. Whitney, whose finger had been on 
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the trigger of his old .45-70 for some 
time, did not wait to see what further 
he would do, but put a bullet into his 
shoulder and as he turned to run, gave 
him another that put him down and 
out. 

As it was now nearly dark, we left him 
lie and hastened on to camp where, it 
being up to Mr. Whitney, he came 
round with a box of preserved ginger 
which he knew I liked. The next morn- 
ing we hastened back and found that we 
had secured a magnificent head of nearly 
60-inch spread. We now put in several! 
days fishing and loafing around camp, 
from which we returned home by canoe 
via the swift flowing right branch of the 
Tobique, reaching Riley Brook on Octo 
ber 15th. 








Estes Park, Colo., from Mt. Olympus. 
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After Thoughts. Scene in Jackson's Hole, Wyo., 8S. 
the famous photographer and guide, to the right. 
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In shark waters 
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IN THE LAND OF THE SHARK. ss, 


FELIX J. KOCH, A. B. 


‘*Eden would have been paradise but 
for the serpent; Dalmatia is paradise 
but for the shark,’’ is an old truism one 
hears among the islands that fringe the 
east coast of the Adriatic—great sub- 
merged mountains whose cones have 
been denuded of their forests centuries 
past and now rise from an azure sea, 
snowy white, but fading likewise to vio- 
let and blue, as distance and the steamer 
leaves them behind. Dalmatia is the 
last of the summer lands to be overlooked 
by the globe-trotter. The people are 
primitive, and the costumes different for 
each little town, and yet every man and 
every woman in a given hamlet clothed 
the same, are picturesque beyond de- 
scription. The little quays, with the 
shifting groups of searlet and gold and 
yellow and brown, the waving trees and 
the lapping sea—recreation days can not 
find more seductive place on earth to en- 
tice the weary city man! Only the shark 


menaces and spoils these tempting wa- 
ters . 

Dalmatia is one land of the shark. 
We have the other. Down among the 
Florida Keys, in another vacation land, 
but one already crowded by the elite in 
the winter, which is the vacation day of 
Florida, the shark is manifest. And 
there the hunt for the shark is for pleas- 
ure alone. 

Little boats with two fishers aboard, 
or preferably a place at the pier at Palm 
Beach, is the first desideratum in the 
chase after shark. Great hook and line, 
or the harpoon, are the next essentials. 
Then a bloody morsel of beef, or smaller 
fish, eut into good sized hunks, thrown 
into the water to attract the shark—and 
the game is on. The equipment, how- 
ever, does not rest here. Shark catchers 
usually have pretty well defined notions 
of the size of fish they are after, and for 
a 16-foot shark, such as the one in the 
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4 16-ft. hammerhead shark 


photo, a 34-inch rope, fitted with a hook 
of first-class steel (the shank three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the 
least), will be employed. 

When caught from the boat, the tun- 
sle is a lively one—-the monster tugging 
and pulling, the oarsman straining to 
resist, or following, as he may. From 
the piers the sport is little less exciting 

six, eight, ten men tugging and strain- 
ing to land the monster. Caught from 
an ordinary life-boat, the shark will us- 
ually be towed ashore, but when taken 
from the schooners they are hauled 
aboard, and, robbed of their native ele- 
ment, permitted to expire on the deck. 

In Florida, as a rule, no value is put 
upon the fish, excepting that now and 
then the backbone will be employed to 
eut into eanes and walking sticks, and 
the teeth will be preserved as souvenirs. 

In Dalmatia, however, notably im sea- 
sons of ‘‘hard times,’’ sections of the 
shark will be taken by the very poor as 
food. All along the Adriatic even as far 
north as Trieste, the shark are plentiful 
and even in the harbor of the Austrian 
port, among the shipping, the shark be- 
comes a menace to bathers 


The fear in which the shark is held 
over southern Europe is interesting to 
observe. In the little Bulgarian hamlet 
of Kottarinovo, very near the scene of 
Miss Stone’s capture by the Macedonian 
brigands, the portico of the parish 
church is decorated—as is the custom in 
this part of the world—with scenes of 
the tortures to be undergone by the 
damned in the after-life. Among the 
most horrible of these is that in which a 
shark is to be seen swimming about com- 
placently, helping himself to great 
mouthfuls of helpless victims. 

Shark fishing for sport, pure and sim- 
ple, has hardly become a popular pas- 
time in these lands. When indulged in 
at all, it is to be rid of the monster, who 
destroys or frightens away the other 
fish, or else for the skin, which, in some 
of the smaller places, is used very 
largely as a substitute for sand-paper. 

With the tourist invasion of Dalma- 
tia, however, it is quite probable that 
Florida will have a formidable rival in 
attracting the lovers of this form of 
sport. 








DUCK SHOOTING ON OKANAGAN 






LAKE, B. C. 


t R. LECKIE-EWING. 


(Illustrated with photos by the author.) 


Okanagan Lake, situated in the Yale dis- 
trict of British Columbia, is a splendid sheet 
of water some seventy-odd miles in length, 
from two to three in breadth, and covering 

; in all an area of somewhere around 90,000 
acres. 

To the sportsman, the Okanagan Valley 
offers attractions many and varied. Big 
‘4 game, consisting of bear, cariboo, sheep, 

deer and goat can still be hunted with a 

moderate amount of success, although noth- 

ing like what it used to be some years back. 

It is an easy country to hunt in with totally 

inadequate game _ protection. Pot-hunters 

and butchering Siwashes all have had their 

share in decimating the splendid stock of big 
game which frequented this beautiful valley 
some eight or ten years ago. 

To a lesser extent small game has also suf- 
fered, for although fair bags of ducks, chick- 
ens and grouse can still be made, their num- 








bers have also diminished to a marked ex- 
tent. The sportsman of to-day has, there- 
fore, to be a pretty keen one, fond of walk- 
ing and prepared to rough it a bit, and also 
be content with a moderate amount of shoot- 
ing, and often light bags. 

Good dogs are also absolutely essential, 
whether for shore shooting on the big lake, 
or in the early fall for blue grouse and chick- 
ens on range land, or ducks on the smaller 
sloughs. For all-round shooting, undoubt- 
edly the preference must be given to re- 
trievers and the curly-coated from choice, as 
they are able to stand the cold water in win- 
ter better than any other breed. I have also 
found them hardier and able to get through 
more work without showing fatigue. Set- 
ters, spaniels, pointers or crosses I have 
seen some excellent work done by, but when 
it comes to downright hard work, retriev- 


ing, or hunting in swamps or cold water, day 





























Mid-winter camp on Okanagan Lake, B. C 
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after day, good strong healthy retrievers 
stand out pre-eminently. Their equals are 
not found. It has often seemed strange to 
me how so few of them are seen in the 
country. Spaniels, setters and pointers are 
always being imported, but as far as I am 
aware almost no attention has been paid to 
retrievers by sportsmen in America. Some 
day I hope their merits will become more 
widely known, and to see these fine dogs 
being extensively used in this country. 

The best shooting to be had in the Okana- 
gan is in the early’ fall months. Blue 
grouse and prairie chickens are then fairly 
plentiful, and provided one knows where to 
go to, ducks are not too scarce. Close to 
the main lake are several strings of small 
sloughs which as a rule are well stocked 
with mallard, teal and widgeon. These keep 
changing about and as cold weather sets in 
farther north their numbers increase. To 
work these sloughs properly and make a 
fair bag off them requires some little exper- 
ience both as to the lay of the land and also 
the habits of the wild fowl which frequent 
them. I need hardly add that the sports- 
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man must also be a fair shot, else he is 
likely to often return with an almost empty 
bag. For my own part, I am always content 
with a moderate amount of killing. More 
than half my pleasure is in watching my 
dogs work and in seeing their keen enjoy- 
ment and eagerness in the day’s hunt. Long 
and difficult shots, clean killing and a light 
load are much better than any amount of 
close and easy shooting and big bags. 

My favorite resort during September and 
October was a string of some thirty-odd 
sloughs, all in close proximity to each other. 
I would start out at daylight, always accom- 
panied by one or two of my retrievers. A 
drive of some few miles, or a row across the 
lake of the same distance, then a stiff climb, 
brought me to my starting point for the 
ducks. Often on the way up I would flush 
a covey or two of chickens, and usually man- 
aged to bag a brace or so before they got out 
of range. As I was bent, as a rule, however 
upon wild fowl, I did not spend much time in 
marking down or following up the coveys 

The duck shooting in these small sloughs 
was most exciting pleasure. Each patch ot 
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Waiting for the flight. 
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Camp on Okanagan Lake. 


water was fringed with poplars, birch and 
thick underbrush, so that before the leaves 
fell it was a fairly easy matter to get close 
up to the water before the birds became 
aware of the gunner’s presence. One’s dog 
or dogs had also to be perfectly trained for 
this work; kept close to heel and taught to 
follow like one’s shadow. A wild or excita- 
ble dog was worse than useless. 

The two I usually worked, Carlo and Dia- 
mond, were pretty nearly perfect. They 
would follow me close at heel; if I stooped 
or lay down, they would do likewise, never 
running in, or getting before m« Not till I 
had fired both barrels, and they saw the bird 
or birds fall, did they make any move, or try 
to get in front of me. Then they would 
make a dash for the dead or wounded and 
return bringing the birds to hand, when 
they would again take their places behind 
me. 

When shooting over these waters, many 
sportsmen, or men calling themselves such, 
would stalk the ducks and pot them as they 
swam, giving the birds no chance. This, to 
me, has always appeared a most unsports- 
manlike way of making a bag 





For one gun, the difficulty was to get the 
birds to come the right way; but after sev- 
eral days’ experience and many disappoint- 
ments I found out that the birds almost in- 
variably headed out and flew off at the same 
place, usually where the trees were lowes! 
and where they could get into the open most 
quickly. 

Here, therefore, I used to take my stand, 
and instead of showing myself, I would fire 
off behind my back a small pistol. Imme- 
diately the birds would rise in a bunch and 
as often as not come over my head. These 
shots were always sporting ones, high over 
head, and it was a pleasure to kill cleanly 
with both barrels. 

I would often shoot over the whole string 
in like manner and as a rule with fair suc- 
cess. Sometimes, of course, the ducks were 
able to localize the pistol shot and would 
then head out in other directions, so that 
all my careful and often tedious stalk would 
go for naught. 

With two guns working the sloughs, the 
sport was better and of course much heavier 
bags could be made, as by the guns ap- 
proaching in opposite directions one or the 
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other was pretty sure to get a shot. For the 
first few weeks the wild fowl were fairly 
tame, but later on, when they had been shot 
over very often they became much more 
wide awake and at the slightest sound, the 
snapping of a twig, the rustle of a bough, up 
the lot would get, long before the gunners 
got within range. 

Every year, also, their numbers are de- 
creasing. Iam told that some seven or eight 
years ago any one carrying a gun, could go 
to these same sloughs and in a few hours 
kill more ducks than he could carry away. 
Now, alas, these days are no more, and if a 
couple of good shots with their dogs manage 
to make a bag of fifteen or twenty couple 
they are doing exceedingly well. 

Nearly all the ducks shot here are mal- 
lard, teal and widgeon, the last-named pre- 
dominating. 

Towards the end of November, sometimes 
later, these smaller sheets of water freeze 
over, when, of course, all wild fowl leave 
them. My next shooting ground would then 
be at one or another arm of the great lake. 
Here small creeks run into the lake, and 
swamps of many acres adjoin the shores. 
Splendid flight shooting used to take place 
some years ago, but from constant and in- 
creasing worry the wild fowl are not nearly 
so plentiful now. Still the evening flights 
often afford pretty heavy kills. 

In this swampy land the tulies, rushes 
and underbrush are very dense, often grow- 
ing high over the gunner’s head. 

It is here that the wily mallard loves to 
hide, and there is no finer sight than to 
bring down with your right and left a couple 
of these splendid birds; for no matter how 
common they may be, to my mind the mal- 
lard is always the king of wild fowl. 

Perhaps the hardest work and the most 
difficult that retrievers have is to find the 
dead or wounded in these swamps; and to 
me it has always appeared little short of 
marvelous how their senses guide them to 

where fallen birds lie. See them they can- 
not, for the rushes are six or eight feet 
high. I have noticed that they seem to be 
guided more by sound than anything else; 
often I have watched a falling bird, and 
when it comes down with a thud, off my dog 
will go, straight to where he has heard the 


fall, and will shortly emerge bearing the 
bird in his mouth. 

Often I have had half a dozen birds down 
at a time but by patience and steady work 
my dogs usually find them all. Without their 
help at least ninety per cent. of the birds 
shot would never be recovered when they 
fall in such places. 

Mallard and teal were most plentiful in 
the flights, but often widgeon and a few gad- 
wall would be dropped. 

It has always been a puzzling question to 
me how these flights are regulated, for with 
the exception of a certain number of mal- 
lard, which could always be relied upon, the 
other ducks varied every night. Sometimes 
for weeks running, scarcely a bird would 
drop into the swamps, then, all of a sud- 
den, when the gunner despaired of ever mak- 


ing a decent bag, he would find himself in 




















Retrieving a golden-eye 
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his favorite spot and the ducks would come 
pouring in from every conceivable direction. 
True, these phenomenal evenings were few 
and far between and never lasted more than 
a couple of nights or so. 

I well remember when on one occasion 
(and after I had had a fortnight or so of al- 
most blank days) falling in with one of 
these enormous flights. I was in my usual 
place, the middle of the swamp, in front of 
me an open piece of shallow water, a favor- 
ite place for the birds to drop into. Behind 
me and on either side th» tulies and sedges 
grew to a great height. 

Here I took my stand, with some twenty 
cartridges in my pockets, and my retrievers 
by my side. 

It was an October evening, calm and still, 
an ideal one for shooting. 

Scarcely had the light begun to fade when 
from all sides there sounded the whirr of 
innnumerable wings; flocks both great and 
small were winging their way from all direc- 
tions, heading for the marsh. The mighty 
mallard in wedge-shaped bands of thirty or 
forty at a time, strings of tiny teal, widgeon 
in huddled-up and untidy bunches, here and 
there an odd couple of gadwall, all came 
swinging past me, often far too close to 
shoot at. 
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It was a splendid sight. Almost before I 
knew it I had expended every shell, my dogs 
were hard at it trying to keep pace with the 
birds as they fell, and bringing them to my 
feet. 

With my last cartridge I got in line with 
four mallards. Three of them crumpled up 
and fell in a heap, a fitting wind-up to one 
of the best half-hours’ shooting I have ever 
had. 

When I counted up my bag I found I had 
thirty-one birds—too many for the shots Il 
had had, but in the dim light and with the 
birds “coming in such large numbers it was 
impossible to pick one’s birds, and many I 
did not aim at naturally came within the 
line of fire. 

From December until the close pf the 
season my shooting was all or nearly all 
done along the shores of the lake Here, 
although mallard were very scarce and teal 
and widgeon were unknown, diving duck 
were plentiful and of many varieties. Shopt- 
ing these diving ducks, however, is not half 
so exciting, or such good sport, as either 
flight or slough shooting. Still many pleas- 
ant days can be passed in stalking these 
wary birds along the shores, or when possi- 
ble from row-boats or canpes. 

It was whilst on one of these excursions 














Cold work—retrieving a right and left. 
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The sportsman’s return 


that I had the misfortune to luse a splendid 
new gun which I had brought out with me. 
The lake was rough, nevertheless I em- 
barked in a light canoe intent upon getting 
a shot at several flocks of scaup and blue 
bills which were feeding not far off. I took 
on board with me one of my retrievers. 

I was not long in coming up to them and 
had already dropped a few when a flock of 
red heads came swinging past high over 
my head. A good right and left brought 
down a couple of them and one bird almost 
hit the boat. My dog could not restrain him- 
self, jumped overboard, capsized the canoe, 
and my gun flew out of my hands and that 
was the last I ever saw of it. The water 
was deep and the boat drifted fast, so that 
I was quite unable to mark the spot. It was 
midwinter and the water bitterly cold, so 
that I was fortunate in escaping as I did. 
Needless to say that dog was out of favor 
for some considerable time and not until] I 
had got a new gun was he quite forgiven. 

He, however, had to swim nearly half a 
mile ere he reached the shore, where he ar- 
rived not at all ashamed of his performance 





and still carrying that unlucky red head in 
his mouth. 

As a rule the winters in the Okanagan are 
not very cold, and sometimes sunny, with 
little frost or snow. The first winter I spent 
here, camping out was the order of the day, 
and our chief amusement being shore shoot- 
ing, varied occasionally by a day after prai- 
rie chicken and blue grouse, of which there 
were considerable numbers not far from our 
camping grounds. Trout fishing was also 
excellent and heavy baskets were often 
made, the fish running to a splendid size. I 
have caught both silver and spotted trout 
during winter months running up to twenty- 
five pounds, the average being between five 
and ten pounds. 

During the last two winters, however, the 
fishing has been very poor. 

Flocks of diving ducks were very numer- 
ous, scaups, red heads, blue bills, buffle 
heads, whistlers, ring bills, being most plen- 
tiful. Other varieties there were, of course, 
but they were not so common. When shoot- 
ing all day, three guns would average about 
fifteen couple. 
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The stalking was often very hard work, 
as to crawl along the rocky shores, through 
thick underbrush, over fallen trees, and of- 
ten with snow and ice on the ground, was no 
easy matter. 

No birds living are more difficult to ap- 
proach than some of these diving ducks, the 
whistler or golden eye being the wariest of 
his kind. 

Our modus operandi would be (when we 
saw a flock within gunshot of the shore) to 
get well back in the brush till we got oppo- 
site the spot where the ducks were feeding, 
creep stealthily forward, getting as close to 
the shore as possible, then as the ducks 
dived make a rush forward and as they came 
to the surface and rose, give them a right 
and left. Often, however, and more espe- 
cially so if the flock happened to be a large 
one, the gunner would be spotted at the crit- 
ical moment, alarm would follow and the 
whole flock be off before a shot could be 
fired. 

Diving ducks are extremely hard to kill, 
and it is extraordinary the protection which 
their plumage affords them. Often and often 
I have shot at them, well within range and 
with strongly-loaded cartridges. A_ perfect 
hail of pellets would pepper the unfortunate 
birds, and yet they would sail quietly off as 
if nothing had happened. 

Wounded birds nearly always cause great 
trouble to the dogs, diving time after time, 
and just as the dogs are about to pick them 
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up they keep the animals swimming about 
after them till a lucky shot in the water 
gives the duck his quietus. 

Here, again, pluck and strength are re- 
quired in no small degree, if dogs are to 
have much work like this during the cold 
months of winter. No matter how keen or 
how well-trained they may be, many dogs 
are physically incapable of enduring a iong 
day’s retrieving in icy cold water and when 
such is the case, to use them much is little 
short of cruelty. 

Retrievers, I have found from many years’ 
experience, are much the best for this kind 
of work and can endure the cold of winter 
better than any other breed. 

Apart altogether from the sport to be had, 
the Okanagan Valley offers attractions many 
and varied, either to the tourist or the set- 
tler. Ranching in all its branches can here 
be carried on under the most favorable aus- 
pices, and the perfection to which all fruits 
are grown is now widely knowr. The tour- 
ist can here enjoy boating, bathing, fishing 
and camp life to his heart’s content and the 
camera fiend has an endless field of most 
beautiful scenery to choose from. Added to 
this, a climate that for nearly eight months 
in the year is just about as perfect as the 
most fastidious could desire, and one will no 
longer wonder why the Okanagan Valley 
should receive the most appropriate title of 
the ‘“‘Garden of British Columbia.” 
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A TRIP TO A PHILIPPINE VOLCANO. 


HARVEY S. DYE, 


On the — day of February, 1905, two tour- 
ists walked into the pueblo of Tanauan, in 
the province of Batangas, Philippine Islands, 
they having come from the lake port of Ca- 
lamba, ten miles to the north. Their na- 
tionality was not to be mistaken—they wore 
the white pitch helmet—the badge of the 
British traveler in the tropics—and the 
nether limbs of one of them were clad in golf 
stockings. 

Their baggage was borne by two coolies— 
or cargadores, as we call them in the Philip- 
pines—carried, native fashion, at the ends of 
long poles slung across their shoulders. 

Following the custom of the country, they 
had called upon the presidente of the town, 
who, by unwritten law, ministers to the 
wants of weary travelers in the Philippines. 
He, after a valiant struggle with the intrica- 
cies of the English tongue, had taken them 
to the American schoolmaster, to whom they 
made known their wants. 
route to the Taal volcano, and wished to be 
informed as to the best way to go there— 


They were en 


if the country was safe to travel through, 
etc. As I was connected with the guardians 
of the peace, the Philippines constabulary. 
my opinion was asked on the subject. 

In the end both the schoolmaster and I 
volunteered to accompany them, and we got 
off at about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by the two coolies of the Englishmen 
and my muchacho (boy), who carried my 
blanket and camera. 

In the Philippines one’s servant is a boy, 
no matter if he be as old as Methusaleh. 
Mine is a grizzled old Tagalog whose face is 
seamed and seared by many years of tropic 
sun, but he is still a boy, although I some- 
times vary the appellation and call him my 
old man. He looks out upon the world from 
behind a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
for the most part maintains a dignified si- 
lence, never speaking unless he is spoken to. 

Our road took its winding way through 
clumps of bamboo, past grass-thatched huts, 
half hidden in their settings of orange 


groves. The trees were bowed under their 


weight of green globes. In the Philippines, 
when an orange reaches the golden stage, it 
is past eating. It is at its best when, to our 
eyes, it appears green and unripe. The ba- 
nana was also largely in evidence. It is 
ever present in this country, and, with fish 
and rice, forms the staple food of the Fili- 
peno. 

Darkness began to fall as we neared the 
lake. The gloom was intensified by the fact 
that the bamboo trees on either side met 
over our heads. We walked on through a 
somber tunnel of green foliage. Suddenly, 
from the darkness ahead, came shouts and 
the trampling of horses’ feet. The school- 
master, in a tremulous voice, asked what it 
was, and glanced apprehensively at his sur- 
roundings. The horsemen came nearer, and 
then loomed out of the darkness the form of 
an American cavalryman, mounted on a 
powerful gray horse, followed by three pack 
mules and an American packer. It was a 
supply train for some scout company sta- 
tioned on the lake. The schoolmaster heaved 
a sigh of relief as the train swept past and 
was swallowed up in the darkness. 

After a two hours’ “hike” Lake Taal lay 
at our feet, glittering under the silvery touch 
of a young moon. 

We looked around for houses, but, with 
the exception of a tumble-down fisherman’s 
hut, there was none. 
in the gathering darkness, staggering under 
the weight of a long bamboo pole. We 
stopped him, and the schoolmaster, who 
spoke Tagalog, explained that we were look- 
ing for the house of one Laurel. 
fied his willingness to lead us to the place, 


A Filipino came past 


He signi- 


and we followed him. 

He led us by a path that would have tried 
the powers of a mountain goat, across the 
face of a steep hill that sloped down to the 
beach. We stumbled on through the dark- 
ness, grasping at the roots of trees and grass 
at the side of the path, to keep ourselves 
from falling. How the coolies got through 
with their heavy loads I do not know, but 


we finally arrived at the house of Sefor Lau- 
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rel. The family had retired for the night, 
but with characteristic Filipino hospitality 
they all turned out and insisted that we en- 
ter the house. To this we did not demur, 
but elimbed the bamboo steps with alacrity. 

There followed many whispered confer- 
ences between the head of the house, his bet- 
ter half and their daughter, and presently, 
from under the house we heard the muffled 
squawk of a chicken, and knew that he was 
being sacrificed that our hunger might be 
appeased. 

We were presently regaled with the re- 
mains of the unhappy chicken, garnished 
with camotes (sweet potatoes), the inevita- 
ble rice, and cold tongue from the English- 
men’s traveling larder. Our host then pro- 
duced a bottle of what purported to be 
sherry wine. We did not question it but, 
like Omar Khayyam, took it on trust; and 
the pathetic spectacle of an empty bottle 
soon justified the confidence we reposed in 
the judgment of our host 

After the meal was over the servants 
placed gay-covered petates (grass mats) on 
the bamboo floor, over which we spread our 
blankets and were soon oblivious to our sur- 
roundings. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and 
from the house could see the broad expanse 
of the lake, which, under the spell of the 
morning calm, stretched to the foot of the 
irregular mass of the volcano island—about 
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six miles distant, with hardly a ripple to 
disturb its placid bosom. From the island 
itself we could see a column of whitish va- 
por arising, which merged with and lost it- 
self in the clouds. 

Breakfast over, our host led the way to 
the shore of the lake, where we were joined 
by our boatmen. Our banca, a native canoe 
hollowed out from a single log, was soon 
launched, and we were ready for the start. 
These boats, owing to the bamboo outrig- 
gers on either side, are very seaworthy, and 
it is next to impossible to overturn one. 
Ours was just wide enough for one man to 
sit comfortably, but what it lacked in width 
it more than made up in its thirty-five feet 
of length. It was manned by four oarsmen 
and a helmsman, who steered with a short, 
round paddle. 

Aided by a favoring breeze, which fresh- 
ened as we drew out into the lake, we rap- 
idly covered the distance between the shore 
and the volcano island, and an hour and a 
half of paddling brought us to our destina- 
tion. We landed on a narrow strip of sand, 
at the mouth of a guich. Above us loomed 
a great, round shoulder of the mountain, 
which, except for isolated clumps of a bush 
resembling the sage of our western plains, 
was almost devoid of vegetation. A solitary 
tree stuck out from a cleft in the rocks over 
our heads, and stretched out its gaunt arms 
as if petitioning high heaven for the aid and 
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sustenance denied it by the burnt earth be- 
low. 

The boatmen pointed to a narrow path 
which led up over the shoulder and was lost 
to view in the waste above, and then re- 
clined at their ease on the beach. The as- 
cent evidently had no charms for them, so 
we went on without them, followed by my 
muchacho with the camera. After a climb 
of half an hour, with the burning sun over- 
head and the hot volcanic rock and dust un- 
derfoot, we were glad to reach the rim of 
the crater, where we rested in the shadow 
of a rock, fanned by a cool breeze from the 
lake. 

I peered over the edge of the crater, the 
vastness and weirdness of which made me 
involuntarily draw back. Here was the 
scene of one of nature’s tragedies. It was 
like a vast painted thing—almost a mile 
across and some 250 feet to the bottom. The 
color effect of the walls was magnificent—it 
was as if they had been streaked with bright 
pigments by some Titanic hand. The deso- 
late grandeur of the scene presented such a 
contrast to the smiling, green world outside 
that one could almost imagine one’s self 
suddenly transported to a dead planet. The 
grim walls of the great amphitheater 
frowned down upon no living thing—nor 
tree, nor plant, nor sprig of green smiled 
up at them. Here was the home of tragedy. 
Yet there was life, in the midst of death, for 
the very agents themselves of this scene of 
destruction still lived, and from the bowels 
of the earth came a deep grumbling, faintly 
heard but insistent, protesting, as of some 
mighty giant who strives to throw off the 
shackles that bind him down. 

In the bottom, near the center, seethed 
and boiled a lake of hot water, from which 
clouds of vapor continually arose. Almost 
immediately below, and to our left, lay a 
lake the water of which was yellow, while 
to our right there was a green lake. The 
most active part of the crater was lost to 
view behind a smaller crater, which lay be- 
tween us and it. 

After we were thoroughly rested we com- 
menced the descent into the crater, down a 
precarious path that zigzagged in long an- 
gles to the bottom. The side of the crater 
was seamed and scarred by deep gullies, 
worn by the action of the water, and we 
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were obliged to exercise great care in the 
crossing of these, as a fall would have been 
a serious matter. We finally reached the 
bottom and then commenced the ascent of 
the secondary crater, which seemed to be 
composed chiefly of cinders and slag, in 
which were intermixed fragments of rock 
which bore bright yellow flakes of sulphur 
This crater had looked small enough from 
the top of the great crater, but we found 
the ascent through the soft ashes and cin- 
ders no small matter. We finally reached 
the top of the cinder pile and gingerly made 
our way along it until it came to an abrupt 
end. On our right lay the boiling lake and 
to our left the active part of the crater, the 
sulphurous fumes from which, when the 
wind blew them in our direction, made us 
choke and gasp for breath. Clouds of va- 
por half hid the bottom of it, but at times 
we could get a glimpse of the boiling mud 
and lava, which was spurted three or four 
feet into the air. The rumbling noise and a 
loud hissing, as of escaping steam, came 
from this crater. 

To quote Foreman, the British traveler 

“This volcano has been in an active state 
from time immemorial, and many eruptions 
have taken place with more or less effect. 

“The last and most desolating of all the 
eruptions of importance occurred in the year 
1754, when the stones, lava, ashes and waves 
of the lake, caused by volcanic action, con- 
tributed to the utter destruction of the towns 
of Taal, Tanauan, Sala and Lipa, and seri- 
ously damaged property in Balayan, fifteen 
miles away, whilst cinders are said to have 
reached Manila, thirty-four miles distant in 
a straight line. . . .” 

The same writer gives the following quaint 
account from the Historia de Filipinas of 
Fray Gaspar de San Augustin: 

“The volcano formerly emitted many large 
fire-stones which destroyed the cotton, sweet 
potato and other plantations belonging to 
the natives of Taal on the slopes of the 
(volcano) mountain. Also it happened that 
if three persons arrived on the volcanic is- 
land, one of them had infallibly to die there 
without being able to ascertain the cause of 
this circumstance. This was related to Fa- 
ther Alburquerque, who after a fervent dee~ 
sis entreating compassion on the natives, 
went to the island, exorcised the evil spirits 
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rel. The family had retired for the night, 
but with characteristic Filipino hospitality 
they all turned out and insisted that we en- 
ter the house. To this we did not demur, 
but elimbed the bamboo steps with alacrity. 

There followed many whispered confer- 
ences between the head of the house, his bet- 
ter half and their daughter, and presently, 
from under the house we heard the muffled 
squawk of a chicken, and knew that he was 
being sacrificed that our hunger might be 
appeased. 

We were presently regaled with the re- 
mains of the unhappy chicken, garnished 
with camotes (sweet potatoes), the inevita- 
ble rice, and cold tongue from the English- 
men’s traveling larder. Our host then pro- 
duced a bottle of what purported to be 
sherry wine. We did not question it but, 
like Omar Khayyam, took it on trust; and 
the pathetic spectacle of an empty bottle 
soon justified the confidence we reposed in 
the judgment of our host. 

After the meal was over the servants 
placed gay-covered petates (grass mats) on 
the bamboo floor, over which we spread our 
blankets and were soon oblivious to our sur- 
roundings. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and 
from the house could see the broad expanse 
of the lake, which, under the spell of the 
morning calm, stretched to the foot of the 


irregular mass of the volcano island—about 
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six miles distant, with hardly a ripple to 
disturb its placid bosom. From the island 
itself we could see a column of whitish va- 
por arising, which merged with and lost it- 
self in the clouds. 

Breakfast over, our host led the way to 
the shore of the lake, where we were joined 
by our boatmen. Our banca, a native canoe 
hollowed out from a single log, was soon 
launched, and we were ready for the start. 
These boats, owing to the bamboo outrig- 
gers on either side, are very seaworthy, and 
it is next to impossible to overturn one. 
Ours was just wide enough for one man to 
sit comfortably, but what it lacked in width 
it more than made up in its thirty-five feet 
of length. It was manned by four oarsmen 
and a helmsman, who steered with a short, 
round paddle. 

Aided by a favoring breeze, which fresh- 
ened as we drew out into the lake, we rap- 
idly covered the distance between the shore 
and the volcano island, and an hour and a 
half of paddling brought us to our destina- 
tion. We landed on a narrow strip of sand, 
at the mouth of a guich. Above us loomed 
a great, round shoulder of the mountain, 
which, except for isolated clumps of a bush 
resembling the sage of our western plains, 
was almost devoid of vegetation. A solitary 
tree stuck out from a cleft in the rocks over 
our heads, and stretched out its gaunt arms 
as if petitioning high heaven for the aid and 











The Hell Pit; taken from the rim 








of the active crater. 
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sustenance denied it by the burnt earth be- 
low. 

The boatmen pointed to a narrow path 
which led up over the shoulder and was lost 
to view in the waste above, and then re- 
clined at their ease on the beach. The as- 
cent evidently had no charms for them, so 
we went on without them, followed by my 
muchacho with the camera. After a climb 
of half an hour, with the burning sun over- 
head and the hot volcanic rock and dust un- 
derfoot, we were glad to reach the rim of 
the crater, where we rested in the shadow 
of a rock, fanned by a cool breeze from the 
lake. 

I peered over the edge of the crater, the 
vastness and weirdness of which made me 
involuntarily draw back. Here was the 
scene of one of nature’s tragedies. It was 
like a vast painted thing—almost a mile 
across and some 250 feet to the bottom. The 
color effect of the walls was magnificent—it 
was as if they had been streaked with bright 
pigments by some Titanic hand. The deso- 
late grandeur of the scene presented such a 
contrast to the smiling, green world outside 
that one could almost imagine one’s self 
suddenly transported to a dead planet. The 
grim walls of the great amphitheater 
frowned down upon no living thing—nor 
tree, nor plant, nor sprig of green smiled 
up at them. Here was the home of tragedy. 
Yet there was life, in the midst of death, for 
the very agents themselves of this scene of 
destruction still lived, and from the bowels 
of the earth came a deep grumbling, faintly 
heard but insistent, protesting, as of some 
mighty giant who strives to throw off the 
shackles that bind him down. 

In the bottom, near the center, seethed 
and boiled a lake of hot water, from which 
clouds of vapor continually arose. Almost 
immediately below, and to our left, lay a 
lake the water of which was yellow, while 
to our right there was a green lake. The 
most active part of the crater was lost to 
view behind a smaller crater, which lay be- 
tween us and it. 

After we were thoroughly rested we com- 
menced the descent into the crater, down a 
precarious path that zigzagged in long an- 
gles to the bottom. The side of the crater 
was seamed and scarred by deep gullies, 


worn by the action of the water, and we 
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were obliged to exercise great care in the 
crossing of these, as a fall would have been 
a serious matter. We finally reached the 
bottom and then commenced the ascent of 
the secondary crater, which seemed to be 
composed chiefly of cinders and slag, in 
which were intermixed fragments of rock 
which bore bright yellow flakes of sulphur. 
This crater had looked small enough from 
the top of the great crater, but we found 
the ascent through the soft ashes and cin- 
ders no small matter. We finally reached 
the top of the cinder pile and gingerly made 
our way along it until it came to an abrupt 
end. On our right lay the boiling lake and 
to our left the active part of the crater, the 
sulphurous fumes from which, when the 
wind blew them in our direction, made us 
choke and gasp for breath. Clouds of va- 
por half hid the bottom of it, but at times 
we could get a glimpse of the boiling mud 
and lava, which was spurted three or four 
feet into the air. The rumbling noise and a 
loud hissing, as of escaping steam, came 
from this crater. 

To quote Foreman, the British traveler: 

“This volcano has been in an active state 
from time immemorial, and many eruptions 
have taken place with more or less effect. 

“The last and most desolating of all the 
eruptions of importance occurred in the year 
1754, when the stones, lava, ashes and waves 
of the lake, caused by volcanic action, con- 
tributed to the utter destruction of the towns 
of Taal, Tanauan, Sala and Lipa, and seri- 
ously damaged property in Balayan, fifteen 
miles away, whilst cinders are said to have 
reached Manila, thirty-four miles distant in 
a straight line. .. .” 

The same writer gives the following quaint 
account from the Historia de Filipinas of 
Fray Gaspar de San Augustin: 

“The volcano formerly emitted many large 
fire-stones which destroyed the cotton, sweet 
potato and other plantations belonging to 
the natives of Taal on the slopes of the 
(volcano) mountain. Also it happened that 
if three persons arrived on the volcanic is- 
land, one of them had infallibly to die there 
without being able to ascertain the cause of 
this circumstance. This was related to Fa- 
ther Alburquerque, who after a fervent dee~- 
sis entreating compassion on the natives, 
went to the island, exorcised the evil spirits 
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Active crater to the left—boiling lake to 
there and blessed the land. A religious pro- 
cession was made, and mass was celebrated 
with great humility. 
Host, horrible 
panied by groaning voices and sad lamenta- 
tions; two craters opened out, one with sul- 
phur in it and the other with green water, 
which is constantly boiling. The crater on 
the Lipa side is about a quarter of a league 
wide; the other is and in time 
smoke began to ascend from this opening so 
that the natives, fearful of some new calam- 
ity, went to Father Bartholomew, who re- 
peated the ceremonies already described. 
Mass was said a second time, so that since 
then the volcano has not thrown out any 
more fire or smoke. However, whilst Fray 
Thomas Abresi was parish of Taal 
(about 1611) thunder and plaintive cries 
were again heard, therefore the priest had a 
cross made of anobing wood, borne to the 
top of the volcano by more than 400 natives; 
the result being that not 
ceased to 


On the elevation of the 


sounds were heard accom- 


smaller, 


priest 


only the volcano 
do harm, but the island has re- 
gained its original fertile condition.” 

But even volcanoes pall on one after a 
time, so we made our way to the bottom of 
the cinder pile, with a taste of sulphur in 
our mouths that 
eral hours. 

The climb up the side of the crater, over 
jagged rocks which cut pur shoes and 
bruised our feet, was much more difficult 


remained with us for sev- 


right. 


than the descent had been, and we had to 
stop many times to catch our breath. After 
a short rest on the top we commenced the 
descent to the beach, which was compara- 
tively easy, and which we made in about fif- 
teen minutes. 

Although the sky was clear overhead it 
was blowing half a gale, and the breakers 
that rolled in on the little strip of beach 
were of no mean proportions. The English- 
men a bath, and after the hot, 
dusty trip to the volcano the cool touch of 
the water refreshing. After a 
lunch from the haversacks of the English- 
men we were ready to embark for the re- 
turn trip, but the boatman insisted that the 
lake was too rough, and that we wait until 
the waves subside. We waited an hour, but 
at the end of that time there was no appre- 
ciable difference in the size of the waves that 
rolled in and broke on the sandy beach. The 
prospect of a night on the island, without 
our blankets, was not alluring, so we pre- 
vailed upon the boatmen to make a start. 
After several attempts, during one of which 
the banca was thrown back upon the beach, 
half full of water, we got away at about 4 
o'clock. The wind was dead ahead, and for 
an hour we seemed to make almost no prog- 
ress, notwithstanding the efforts of our four 
oarsmen, who worked desperately. The lit- 
tle strip of beach remained tantalizingly 
near. However, we gradually drew out into 
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the lake, but the wind, instead of going 
down, seemed to be freshening. My old man 
was in the bow of the boat, and I could oc- 
casionally see him as her nose rose to a wave 
and then he would go down, down, and be 
lost in a cloud of spray as she slapped the 
next wave in the face. The schoolmaster was 
about this time suddenly attacked by mal de 
mer, and was obliged to offer up a libation 
to the spirit of the lake. As he sat imme- 
diately in front of me, and the wind was 
blowing half a gale, I received a goodly por- 
tion of the offering. 

Our boat constantly shipped water, and I 
was kept busy bailing with a hollow bamboo 
cup, while the Englishmen took turns at re- 
lieving the tired oarsmen. We finally de- 
cided to make for an island which lay 
slightly off our course, called Goat Island, 
from the numbers of those animals which 
were said to abound in its rocky fastnesses. 
After four hours of tossing about we found 
ourselves in the shadow of its precipitous 
cliffs, which we skirted until we found a 
strip of beach. 

We landed and, cold and wet, immediately 
began collecting sticks and brush for a fire, 
and were soon warming ourselves by its 
cheerful blaze. Native-like, the boatmen 
huddled about the fire, occupying the best 
positions, while the Englishmen and I 
worked to keep it going. Finally, my gorge 
rising, I told my old man in Spanish, who in- 
terpreted it to them in their native Tagalog, 
that if they would not help collect firewood 
they could have nothing to eat. The effect 
was magical, and we soon had enough to 
keep the fire going for some time. 

The sandy shelf on which we had landed 
was not more than fifteen feet wide and a 
hundred yards long. Immediately over our 
heads, in a cleft in the rocks, grew a large 
tree, the foliage of which drooped protect- 
ingly over our refuge. I lay at full length 
on a large rock, outside of the circle around 
the fire, and, made drowsy by the grateful 
warmth, mused, half asleep, upon our sur- 
roundings. By the flickering firelight famil- 
jar objects took on new shapes. It played 
upon the foliage of the old tree overhead, 
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and wove fantastic figures among its 
branches. Outside of the small circle of 
light all was darkness, but beetling cliffs 
rose dimly on the one hand, and on the other 
were the black waters from which we had 
come. My companions and the boatmen were 
grouped around the fire, some reclining at 
full length, others drying their clothes and 
others finishing the remnants of the meal. 
Their familiar figures were softened and 
made strange by the flickering light, and 
they might have been followers of Captain 
Kidd or Sir Henry Morgan—bold pirates of 
ye olden time—and where could a more ideal 
spot be found for burying treasure than this 
same little cove? Old Reality hobnobbed 
and walked hand in hand with the God of 
Dreams, and I glanced up at the masthead of 
our little craft, half expecting to see the 
Jolly Roger flaunting in the breeze, but the 
firelight played upon tossing waters, rocky 
cliffs and upon a little craft innocent of 
masts—and the mischievous god laughed in 
his sleeve at Old Reality. I dozed and 
awoke again, and heard some one suggest- 
ing that we make another attempt to gain 
the farther shore. We accordingly roused 
the sleepy boatmen, pulled out from the 
shelter of our little island, and, rounding a 
headland, again buried the nose of our little 
boat in the waves, which had not abated. 
However, we were approaching a lee shore, 
and the farther we advanced the quieter 
grew the lake. Within three hours from the 
time we left the island the round bottom of 
our boat grated upon the sandy beach in 
front of the barrio of Bafnaderos, and our 
journey, by water at least, was over. 

The Englishman’s camera was ruined by 
the water, and he was obliged to throw his 
films away. Mine, however, owing to its 
leather case, had fared somewhat better. 

We stayed at the casa of Sefior Laurel the 
remainder of that night, and the next morn- 
ing soon covered the six miles that lay be- 
tween that place and Tanauan.. There our 
English friends left us for the return trip to 
Hong Kong, but they will doubtless not soon 
forget their trip to the Volcan de Taal. 
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Those Mouldy Cookie Songs. 


My mother used to tell me all about a cookie jar 
From which she helped herself when she was young, 

And ‘twas always in a cupboard that was damp and cold and drear 
Where those mouldy cookie songs were being sung. 


But why not sing of better days? Forget the mildewed past! 
Those cookie songs—I’ve heard them o’er and o’er. 

We don’t have musty cookies in this age of bakeries, 
For we get them fresh each morning at the store. 


There’s the macaroon, the cream-puff and the lady-finger, too; 
They are made in any flavor that you say, 

And they’re even shaped .ike animals and ush and other things, 
Are these bak’ry cookies that we have to-day. 


Do you suppose my ma could make a cream-puff like this one 
That’s got this kind of runny stuff inside? 

Why, if she’d ever say she could (if I were mean enough) 
I do believe I’d tell my ma she lied! 


No! Give me bakery cookies that are made fresh every day, 
Let sunlight in that musty cookie jar; 

The echoed notes of poets’ songs on cookie jars are such 
That they’re staler even than those cookies are. 


So give to me the bak’ry with its smell of pies and cakes, 
With its flies a-hanging ’round the well-screened “hive,” 
Come on, you poet, take a bite and sing of this cream-puff— 
I’m a city kid of Nineteen Hundred Five. 
ALLEN AYRAULT GREEN. 
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THE NON-RESIDENT. 

The prejudice against the non-resident is 
dying a slow but sure death. Some states, 
notably Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
have in past years absolutely prohibited non- 
residents from hunting within their borders 
under any conditions. The game laws of 
other states, longer ago, contained similar 
provisions, 

There is no objection to the non-resident, 
but he should be obliged to pay a heavier 
license than the resident. He is usually a 
harder man to watch than the resident, but 
not necessarily more destructive. The bet- 
ter we get acquainted with him the more we 
learn that he is a brother built a good deal 
on our own lines, and that he, like us, needs 
a little holding down. The fact that he 
hails from another state doesn’t mean that 
he should be any more vicious or blood- 
thirsty in his habits than we. 

In re, the absolute prohibition of the non- 
resident, we are pleased to note that the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas has held such 
a provision to be uncorstitutional, a deci- 
sion which will at once be accepted as one 
of wisdom and good sense. 





MONTANA AND HER GAME LAWS 


Very few states can boast of such ideal 
game laws as those of Montana, and few 
have the efficient game law service of which 
our northwestern sister is possessed. Not 
only are the officials painstaking and perse- 
vering in the prosecution of offenders. but 
they show the rarest of business tact in 


the compilation of all the game litera 
ture emanating from their office This 
tends naturally to the upbuilding of the ma 
chinery and service of the game commis 
sioner’s office and adds not a little pres 
tige and dignity to the acts of these men 
The new Montana law cuts the number of 
goats from four to one, but as these ani 
mals only exist in two or three states of the 
ght af 
ter, we believe the legislators of that state 


Union, and are becoming much sol 


acted wisely in reducing the limit N 
withstanding the fact that the goat ranges 
so high that few men care to take the ardu 
ous trips necessary to secure them, yet the 
fact remains that few wild animals pay so 
little attention to the hunter or the crack 
of the gun. It is this very indifference 
which has allowed hunters to get as many 
as five and six out of a bunch before they 
were beyond gunshot. 

The new Montana law allows the killing 
of three deer (an excessive number for that 
state), one mountain sheep and one elk in 
a season. 





While in the hills, if you are a hunter of 
experience and influence, counsel cart 
among your companions in the use of fire- 
arms; the judicious firing off of their guns, 
and absolute certainty, when shooting at an 
object, that it is game—and not a compan 
ion’s body or a steer that they are aiming 


at. If you happen to be a younger member 
of the Order of Nimrods, then heed with 
gravity and earnestness such advice from 
others. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, 


the game de- 
after 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department’s duties in the premises. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF AN OUTING. 

That every outing even in the roughest 
part of the Rocky Mountain system can be 
kept bright and cheerful we know. That 
every member of the party, however large, 
can be kept upon the sunny side of the hill 
w? all believe. 

One fall we went out with a peculiar char- 
acter far back beyond timber line in the 
mountains of Montana, and where big game 
in abundance could then be found. This 
man was an old hunter and trapper with a 
record reaching back through the old war 
days and with some rather loud adventures 
among the Indians in the wild West of 
thirty years ago. He was an incessant 
talker and a good story teller. He was as 
jolly as man can be. He saw always the 
bright side of everything. No pessimism 
for him, no, none at all, even when the horse 
ran up against a tree, tearing the cover off 
his pack and turning the entire contents of 
the mountain kitchen under him and ending 
up by winding himself up into a knot and 
rolling down the bank into the creek. This 
man could keep sweet and sing while taking 
the pack apart and losing the horse from his 
predicament, and then end all by telling us 
some exciting story just as soon as we gol 
fairly started upon the dim trail for the un- 
known. 

It has been the writer’s practice to take 
a good large mouth harp into the mountains 
when going out with a party and playing all 
sorts of quick and lively music at evening 
time when a new hand had taken part in se- 
curing the supper, and when all were just 
about ready to join the society for the prop- 
agation of profanity. Then to strike up some 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 
the game department channels, but rather to 


has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


solicit such information in addition to what 





softening music seemed to be the thing for 
that occasion, and so right along during the 
weeks when far away from all the habita- 
tions of man and when man feels stranger 
than he ever can in the office or on the 
streets. But while this had its magic effect, 
and still has, it cannot compare to the influ- 
ence of Old Joe, whom we had with us so 
often up in Montana. He could tell the most 
startling stories you ever heard. He was 
dramatic and acted out all he told. His 
storehouse of exciting yarns ran all the way 
from Mexico to Alaska and covered every 
imaginable condition of life; and while we 
all felt somehow that the man might be the 
biggest liar in forty states, we just took the 
greatest delight, out in the woods, in his 
work. 

It was soothing and exciting, and these 
two will always drive away the blues or 
whatever every son of Adam gets when he 
reaches a place after seven days’ traveling 
upon the hurricane deck of a cayuse and 
after eating at the camp fire of undeveloped 
cooks from the city or the plains. 

The fine good humor; the ever-present see- 
ing the bright side of everything; why, this 
was an education to us all in good nature 
and keeping tuned up in the highest key of 
fraternal feelings. It was an experience 
which has worked wonders for us since. One 
who can keep sweet in the woods when yel- 
lowjackets are after him and his pack horse, 
or when the diamond hitch won’t hitch, or 
when he has lingered behind three miles in 
the vain endeavor to fix up his belongings, 
and has allowed a chance to pass by in be- 
ing in on the big elk shoot just as the boys 
reached the meadow camp and found there 
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a dozen big fellows; a man whp can keep 
sweet while all about him may be that pe- 
culiar sort of fellows who seem to imagine 
that all creation was made for them with the 
beotblack thrown in. A man who can keep 
sweet in camping life is to be admired, while 
some fellow who was raised in a hothouse on 
$5,000 a month comes to the conclusion that 
if the guide is going to take them through 
such a terrific country he will just hire a 
wood-chopper and go back home. Such a 
one usually succeeds in getting two-thirds 
of the party into the same state of mind 
when all are only about two days from the 
real big game ground. A man that can al- 
ways be sweet in the hills has triumphed 
as but few can and has won a glorious vic- 
tory, and he who cannot do that can find 
no better field for the trial of the stuff out 
of which he is made than just such experi- 
ences. Then when he has won the victory 
out in the woods he need never fear of not 
coming off more than conqueror in the par- 
lor, office, or even the kitchen at home. 

It is just glorious to think what a grand 
opportunity awaits every man who desires 
to really win a place among the sons of the 
“Overcomers,” and only the overcomers ever 
take the grand prizes of life. They alone are 
worthy of success. 

Outdoor Life has given us some good les- 
sons in descriptive outdoor life and with the 
flavor of the ozone, the sweet fanning of 
the mountain breezes and the beautiful nat- 
ural pictures. This is an enjoyment which 
all can take part in and possess for them- 
selves. You take your outing. It is stored 
away in your memory. Outdoor Life comes 
along and brings it all out into the open 
again. W. T. EUSTER. 





AT THE DECREE OF FASHION. 


In the long annals of history we turn no 
darker pages than those wherepn are chron- 
icled the outrage to the martyred dead, 
whose gory heads or mangled forms were 
exposed in public places at the decree of 
some petty tyrant who gloried in this evi- 
dence of his power. Exposed to the cold 
glance or horror-stricken gaze of strangers, 
and the tear-dimmed eyes of relatives and 
friends—a crime so revolting in its horror 
that we shudder as we read, yet in this 
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age of Christianity and enlightenment we 
daily behold that crime in miniature in the 
lifeless forms of birds on the hats of 
women. 

For are not the birds our friends, who, by 
waging an endless war against insects, the 
bane of the agriculturist since tillage of the 
soil began, save our crops from an other- 
wise inevitable ruin? Are they not martyrs, 
slain at the decree of the tyrant Fashion, 
and triumphantly exhibited by vain and 
thoughtless women? 

The savage decks his unclean person with 
the teeth and claws of animals whose lives, 
perchance, were a menace to his own and 
who in death supplied him with food or 
clothes and shelter. His head dress may be 
of the feathers of the eagle which lives but 
by the death of others weaker than himself, 
but civilized woman wears the entire or 
severed forms of innocent birds whose lifé 
less beauty is but a mockery of the graceful 
little creatures who fill our world with mu- 
Sic. 

Does she ever remember that birds most 
gorgeous in their springtime garments are 
slain in the breeding season, when their 
deaths mean not theirs alone, but those of 
their helpless offspring? Does she know 
that the egret, that innocent looking plume 
of snow, is torn from the living bird whose 
death agony is increased by the voices of 
its young whose plaintive cries for food 
death alone will silence? 

True, these outrages have passed beyond 
recall long before the display in the milli- 
ner’s window, and it matters not to the hap- 
less victim whether worn by some fair pur- 
chaser or despoiled by moths; but each pur 
chase must help to increase the demand, and 
as long as that demand exists, man will 
strive to meet it unless the law shall stay 
his bloody hand, or woman, aroused to a 
sense of her own thoughtless cruelty, will 
herself stop the outrage by refusing to wear 
such trophies of the slaughter. 

HATTIE WASHBURN. 





THE SEASON’S GREETINGS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My annual greet- 
ings to all men who love the woods and wa- 
ters, wild and silent places, where the buck 
is king and nature reigns supreme. I have 
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lived the past year on the memory of my 
last hunt, and now the fever is on again for 
1905. I note a gradual increase in the size 
of my neck; unconsciously I paw the 
ground, and tiptoe carefully up to the 
mounted deer head in the hall. Another 
year thas rolled up in a scroll, but still the 
sights are clear and tremor is unknown. Old 
timers with the gun, may you all find time 
to go and have as good a hunt as I know I 
will have. GEORGE HALL. 


AUTUMN REVERIES. 


How enticing the name of the _ forest 
sounds to the lover of the rifle and rod; 
what pleasant recollections it brings up. He 
thinks of the glorious forest draped in its 
rich coloring, of mountain sides and moun- 
tain peaks, great canons and vast plains; he 
thinks of hills and valleys, lakes, ponds and 
rivers, with the glad sunlight over all, and 
then he thinks of all the wild creatures that 
he has seen scattered over this vast pano- 
rama that his recollections have brought out 
of the past. 

I have talked with men who say that they 
can not understand why men will go away 
from their comfortable homes and sleep on 
the ground and live in the rough and primi- 
tive way that sportsmen do; and I have often 
wondered if they were born so, or if, never 
having tasted of the free life of the forest 
and plain, they have simply failed to develop 
a love of nature. The true sportsman can 
not tell you just why he loves the forest and 
why he longs for the time to come again 
when he will be free to bathe his soul in the 
sweet joys of solitude. Fall comes, the 
leaves are golden on the trees, and he feels 
that he is called away to worship in his 
temple, the forest, and he must go. He is 
not gifted with power to explain it, but he 
‘oves the forest and all its wild creatures, 
which he protects from wanton destruction 
to the best of his ability. No game law is 
too stringent for him, and he never kills what 
he can not use—and very seldom a female. 
It is not alone his successful pursuit of game 
that pleases him, but the coming in contact 
with nature in all its primitive purity, un- 
defiled by man’s defacing hand, and the wild 
animal life that appealed to him as the 
most pleasing thing possible. 

Sometimes I wonder at men whom I know 
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to be possessed of ample means, staying at 
home year after year, jogging along at some 
business that they could leave for a time as 
well as not; others with ample fortunes, not 
doing any business, but simply existing, oc- 
casionally going to some pleasure resort and 
languidly existing there for a time, then 
home again—and the same old round of eat- 
ing and sleeping and existing, which I do 
not call living. I often wonder why they do 
not go to the wilderness and hunt, as I be- 
lieve that the sight of a herd of deer, elk, 
caribou or a moose running by within shot 
would certainly set their stagnant blood in 
circulation; if it did not, then I would say 
that there was no hope for them. 
HUNTER. 


HUNTING PECCARIES. 


October, 1904, found me in Old Mexico 
about 100 miles south of the Arizona line, 
prospecting for gold. As a gun is almost as 
essential in camp as a pick, I had my old 
.40-70 Remington with me. In the locality 
were a good many peccaries or musk hogs, 
and as I had never killed one, I thought it 
a good time to try the experience. One 
morning from the sheltered side of a rocky 
ridge I saw a drove of fifteen moving along 
the pig trail, singly and by twos and threes. 
They came down the gulch below me, seem- 
ingly as happy a bunch of pigs as ever went 
to water. On previous occasions, while 
prospecting, I had jumped several small 
bunches, but all I had ever seen was a spot 
of dust and a streak that reminded me of 
a covey of quails flushed in the bushes. But 
now I had a whole herd in view. They were 
much larger than I had supposed. My big- 
gest one must have weighed 100 pounds. 
They are a dark brindle in color, with a 
slight yellow band down the shoulders, and 
in form are much heavier in front than be- 
hind. On the rump about six inches forward 
of the tail and just under the skin is a little 
bag or pad that contains a thick white fluid 
that has a musky odor. The first smell 
from this bag is not disagreeable, but the 
more you smell of it the less inclined you 
seem to be to eat any pig. 

Several had passed on down the gulch and 
how to stop them without causing fright 
was puzzling me, when three of the number 
stopped right opposite, but below me, in the 
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eanon. Making a quick calculation for a 45° 
down-hill shot at seventy-five yards, I pulled 
the trigger and was lucky enough to hit one 
in the forehead. He died without a strug- 
gle. The pigs immediately seemed to know 
that something was wrong. Those that had 
passed down the gulch came back. The 
others stopped on their way down. They 
seemed to be holding a consultation. In 
a little while I shot one through the side, 
near the heart. His floundering around ex- 
cited them considerably, but when there came 
a coarse rasping sound as his lungs filled 
with blood they were roused to fury. Their 
long bristles stood out all over them like 
porcupines, and they talked hog Latin loud 
and long, looking like they were going to 
have a free-for-all fight with each other. 
They made hurried trips on a nearby hunt 
among the rocks and bushes for the cause 
of this disaster. I had heard a good many 
stories of how men had been kept in trees 
by these animals when roused to fury by the 
death squeal of one of their number, and 
it certainly looked as if this bunch would 
make quick work of a man could they get 
hold of him. 

I had eight cartridges and there were 
thirteen hogs left, so I kept pretty still in 
my hiding place in the rocks above them. I 
also had my tree picked out. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes they began 
to leave and when all had gone but one, I 
began to get brave—stood up and waved my 
hand at him, and told him to get out of 
there. He seemed surprised and started on 
a run toward me, but after coming fifteen or 
twenty yards up the steep bank, stopped 
and studied the question over. No compan- 
ions being in sight, he went back to the 
dead pigs. From where I was I could not 
make him leave, and not caring to go down 
and try to drive him away, I killed him. 
He was a fine old boar. FRANK WHITE. 





A TAXIDERMIST SPEAKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have lived close 
to the elk country adjacent to the Yellow- 
stone National Park for the past twenty 
years and in looking over your August num- 
ber I ran across your editorial entitled “The 
Wearing of Elk Teeth.” I want to state 
that I heartily endorse the sentiment ex- 
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pressed therein. Every word you say is true 
and the conditions are even worse than you 
portray them. 

I have followed taxidermy for thirty-five 
years and have in that time mounted a great 
many elk heads. I have kept in close touch 
with the situation you so clearly outline of 
the wilful destruction of elk, and hope when 
the next Grand Lodge, B. P. O. E., meets in 
Denver there will be sufficient influence 
brought to bear to cause the order to discard 
the use of elk teeth as charms. 

I had the pleasure to notice in the August 
issue of Outdoor Life two half-tone cuts of 
animal groups mounted by R. Borcherdt & 
Son of Denver. I saw the antelope group at 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History the 
day it was finished by Mr. Borcherdt, and 
can say without fear of contradiction that he 
is the best taxidermist in the world on 
whole animal groups, and I believe I am a 
critic on that line of taxidermy. 

W. F. WITTICH. 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Allow me to tell 
fellow sportsmen through your columns a 
story that is too expensive to tell to my local 
friends. Last Sunday afternoon whilé walk- 
ing near the bank of the Palouse river I 
flushed a mother quail which flew across the 
river and lit in some small shrubs on the 
opposite bank. Now I can get anyone to 
believe this much, but here’s the rub. She 
gave a call, and, to my surprise, a covey of 
eleven little quail too small to fly, ran down 
the bank and swam across to the mother 
bird. The river was about sixty feet wide 
at this place and would average over two 
feet in depth. 

This looked pretty strong to me for a 
water story, but there is more to follow. I 
could believe it was possible to frighten them 
into the water, but was more surprised than 
ever, as in a short time I saw the mother 
bird return to my side of the river and begin 
calling. Then to my horror (I was sure | 
had ’em), the eleven little ones came down 
the opposite bank, stepped cheerfully into 
the water and swam gracefully back to their 
original pasture. Wishing to make sure it 
was all right, one of the little ones was soon 
a captive. Its age was just below the limit 
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of flying, yet it swam almost as a duckling. 
There was an excuse for swimming across 

the first time, but to come back of their own 

free will was a poser. R. L. BOYD. 





SPORT IN ARIZONA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—White-winged pig- 
eon (Melopelia leucoptera) and dove shoot- 
ing has been fine here for the past four 
months. The pigeons are much easier to hit 
on the wing than the dove, being a straight 
flying bird; they winter in Mexico and come 
to the grain fields of southern Arizona in 
the summer. Last week Messrs. Williamson, 
Snoke, Stull, Ainsworth, Cassiday, Pinney 
and Hedger bagged 236 white wings in a 
couple of hours’ shooting in the afternoon. 
The birds are very fat now and particularly 
fine eating. The shooters sit in the shade 
of the big cottonwood trees, in a line of 
flight, and kill the birds as they fly over. 
The doves are usually more plentiful than 
the pigeons, both of which are so numerous 
as to be almost a pest, and there is no 
closed season on either. 

Our quail (Gambel’s partridge) this fall 
will be plentiful everywhere in the valley; 
last year was so dry in the early summer the 
quail did not mate, but this summer they are 
bringing off two or three broods, which will 
give abundant shooting. 

Under our new game law the deer season 
opens September 15th and closes December 
ist, with a limit of three male deer. Non- 
residents must secure a license to hunt big 
game, which costs $10. Game Commissioner 
Pinney is now having the licenses prepared, 
which for convenience may be procured of 
any country recorder in the territory in Sep- 
tember. 

Very few violations of the deer law are 
reported this summer. Nearly all the for- 
est rangers are deputy game commissioners, 
and as they made it a point to carefully ex- 
amine the outfits of every camping party 
they meet in the mountains, it has practi- 
cally put an end to killing deer out of sea- 
son. B. A. QUAYLE. 


IMPORTATIONS OF LIVE GAME. 


During the calendar year 330 mammals 
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and 271,342 birds were imported into the 
United States under permit. Among the 
mammals were eleven beaver from Canada 
and 106 squirrels from Europe. Of the birds 
232,617 were canaries, 942 pheasants, 3,568 
quail, 1,043 other game birds, and 33,172 mis- 
cellaneous species. Among the last-men- 
tioned species were several from India sel- 
dom brought to the United States, a horned 
screamer and several other rare species from 
South America, and a Somali ostrich (Stru- 
thio molydophanes), the first ever brought to 
this country. Two shipments of fifty Mada- 
gascar weavers (Foudia madagascariensis) 
are also of interest, as they belong to a spe- 
cies which might become injurious should 
it once gain a foothold in this country. 

Several entries, both of eggs and birds, 
show the progress of efforts to stock covers 
with foreign game birds, chiefly pheasants, 
partridges, quail, capercailzie, and black 
grouse. The total number of eggs imported 
was 2,858, of which about 660 were those of 
partridges and the remainder those of pheas- 
ants. Among the consignments of game 
birds was one containing 192 Hungarian par- 
tridges, destined for South Carolina. In 
spite of repeated attempts, the introduction 
of the European partridge into the United 
States has not yet been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and experiments with eggs are not 
more successful than with birds, less than 
fifty per cent. of those imported in 1904 hav- 
ing hatched. The importatiton of Chinese 
quail for market purposes in California was 
practically stopped early in the year by the 
enforcement of a provision in the state law 
prohibiting the sale of these birds. Two 
shipments of Mexican quail, one for Califor- 
nia, the other for Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
also deserve mention. By far the most in- 
teresting game birds imported, however, 
were about 100 capercailzie and twenty-five 
black grouse. These birds were liberated on 
Grand Island, Michigan, which a private cor- 
poration is converting into an important 
game preserve. This experiment marks a 
notable step in the introduction of the caper- 
cailzie into America, and its result will be 
watched with even greater interest than that 
made by the fish and game commission of 
Ontario in 1903. 




















AN ANTELOPE HUNT. 


I had an interesting experience with 
prong-horn antelope in the fall of 1901. I 
had heard many stories regarding the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted before one might 
hope to secure one. Six deer and one elk 
was my record on big game and I had never 
seen a bunch of antelope. 

It was the last week before the close sea- 
son that I found myself able to take my an- 
nual hunting trip. I secured a man and a 
team at Limon, on the prairies southeast of 
Denver, and as we started north about 8 
o’clock I began to question Tom (the driver) 
about antelope in general and the best way 
to get a good shot at one. Among other 
things he told me that in the distance a 
herd of antelope looked like a lot of bright 
tin dish-pans glistening in the sun. I was 
not quite sure but that he took me for a 
tenderfoot; nevertheless I kept my eyes 
peeled for those “dish-pans.” After cover- 
ing about eighteen miles a number of white 
patches were seen shimmering in the mid- 
day sun. They proved to be a bunch of 
twenty-three antelope about a mile away. 
They were feeding near some cattle, and 
had their backs towards us. Unfortunately, 
the wind was against us and the lay of the 
land such that we could not approach them 
without detection. We managed, by care- 
ful stalking, to get within two hundred and 
fifty yards of a portion of the bunch. They 
had their heads down, and it was impossi- 
ble to tell a buck from a doe. All we could 
see was four or five white patches which 
looked, to my somewhat excited vision, 
about three feet in diameter. We were ex- 
pecting them to get our wind and be off at 
any moment; but they persisted in keeping 
their heads out of sight. The rest of the 
bunch, on lower ground farther ahead, were 
completely out of sigat. 

Determined not to shoot anything but a 
buck, and having with me a horse-whip, I 
tried flagging, tying a red handkerchief to 
the whip’s end and waving it above my 
head. It worked beautifully; the whole 
bunch gathered together and eyed the wav: 
ing handkerchief, gradually coming closer, 
until Tom, raising his head to see the re- 
sult of my experiment, scared the whole 
herd, and they were off at a oneminute 
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clip. Tom cursed our luck and made re- 
marks not permitted in polite society. 
However, .he antelope did not run far, 
but circled around to our left, some four 
hundred yards away. It was then that I 
counted them and found there were twenty- 
three in all, and that five were bucks. I sat 
down and viewed them through my field- 
glass for fully half an hour. It was a great 
treat for me to see them feeding. Some- 
times they would take a look at us, and 
then run off a little further. An expert an- 
telope hunter might easily have killed one, 
but I hoped to get closer before shooting. 
We followed them a good part of the day, 
but, as Tom said, “they were on to their job” 
and we never got close to them again. 
We reached the ranch after dark. 
Before starting on the trip, I had been 
foolish enough to promise my friends ante- 
lope steak, so, to fulfill my promise, next 
morning, with Tom, again started out, with 
a do or die feeling. With us we took the 
ranchman’s son, to whom we commonly re- 
ferred as “the Kid.” He was over six feet 
tall; and, as we were about to learn, a born 
antelope hunter. I suggested to him that it 
ought to be an easy matter to shoot into a 
bunch of antelope on the run and kill one. 
He said, “yes; if you shoot straight enough.” 
We had been out about half an hour, 
when we blundered on to a herd of sixteen 
antelope lying near the top of a sort of hill. 
The wind was rather strong and in our fa- 
vor. We immediately ducked our heads, and 
by circling secured a good position. We 
then went on our hands and knees; the 
“Kid” going so fast in that position that I 
asked him to stop. He was actually trot- 
ting on all fours. I wanted to know if he in- 
tended running down the antelope in that 
fashio.. For myself, | could not make much 
speed, but managed to get my hands and 
knees full of cacti. A:iter considerable 
crawling we finally succeeded in getting 
within thirty-five yards of an old buck act- 
ing as sentinei near the top of the hill. We 
could just see his two black horns sticking 
above grass and weeds. Of course, we 
could not get a shot in that position, and we 
lay there for some minutes hardly daring to 
breathe, although the “Kid,” who was ahead, 
looked back and grinned. The antelope, by 
this time, were beginning to get uneasy, and 
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we rose to let them have it. So swiftly did 
they get away that they were one hundred 
yards off before I could get a bead on a buck 
and fire. We secured two bucks out of the 
bunch, one of which was killed by me. I am 
sorry to say that before the antelope had 
jairly started to run, the “Kid’ could not 
resist the temptation to vore, with one shot, 
a hole through two ‘mares,’ as Mr. Bost- 
wick’s Mexican would kill them. They were 
standing side by side. Both of the “mares” 
had small horns. 

Killing two antelope with one shot seems 
to be a not unusual thing with the “Kid. 
I have a .40-.0 bullet with whico he killed 
two other antelope a week before I met him. 

The secret oi. his success lies in his re- 
markable crawling ability, and knowledge of 
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the country, as well as his knowledge of the 
habits of the animal. His father tells me 
that when his son starts to crawl up on a 
bunch of cntelope he does not permit such 
little obstacles as a pool oi. water, cactus 
or green buffalo chip to turn him aside from 
his course. He goes straight through. 

I reacned Colorado Springs with a fine 
specimen of the prong-buck, having been 
away from home only three days and hav- 
ing been closer to a hera of antelope than 
ninety-nine out of every hundrea antelope 
hunters have been aple to get within the 
last ten years. I used a .25-35 Winchester 
carbine, which proved very effective both 
on antelope and coyotes. 

R. S. ZIMMERMAN 


Frontispiece This Month—Lesser Scaup Duck. 


(Aythya affinis.) 


black-head,  blue-bill, 
creek-broadbill, raft-duck, shuffler and flock- 
ing-fowl are some of the numerous names 


The lesser scaup, 


applied to this species. Three varieties of 
scaup ducks inhabit the North American 
continent: the American or greater scaup, 
the lesser scaup and the ring-necked scaup. 
When migrating, the lesser scaup frequents 
both fresh and salt water, but during the 
breeding season it is seldom seen excepting 
near the fresh waters of the interior. 

In general appearance and habits. this 
duck is scarcely distinguishable from the 
greater scaup, excepting in size; the length 
of the latter bird being seventeen and three- 
quarters inches, or about one and one-half 
inches longer than the lesser scaup. 

In many localities it is unquestionably the 
most abundant of the various species of 
ducks. This is true of the Calumet region 
of northern Illinois and Indiana. The little 
scaup furnishes royal sport to the gunners, 
especially during the months of October and 
April. During the latter months the drakes 
mingle with the females, and consequently 
they are easily decoyed within range of 
some deadly ambush which conceals a true 
sportsman, who, after bagging a dozen fowls, 
withdraws from the spot fully satisfied with 


his day’s sport. But alas for the beautiful 
creatures that fall into the snare of the 
zame-hog or pot-hunter, who ruthlessly 
slaughter the ducks by the score, practically 
annihilating the flocks before his hunger is 
appeased. Some of our states have estab 
lished laws prohibiting spring shooting, and 
fortunate are the ducks who do their mat- 
ing and courting within the jurisdiction of 
these states, 

Many lesser scaups, especially the males, 
linger on Lake Michigan, about Chicago, six 
months in the year; in fact, this bird has 
been recorded each month from January to 
December, inclusive, during mild seasons. 

The scaups common to Europe and Ice- 
land belong chiefly to the greater variety, 
this species being more northerly in_ its 
range and more exclusively a sea duck. The 
scaups are expert divers, often descending 
forty feet below the surface for their food. 
When pursued, wounded birds have been 
known to dive among aquatic plants, and, 
closing their bills on some reed with the te- 
nacity of a bulldog’s grip, the birds have re- 
mained in such positions after life was ex- 
tinct. 

In North Dakota the lesser scaup has been 
found breeding about the middle of June, 
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after most ducks were through sitting. were commonly observed flying together, 
Like the chimney swift, a trio of birds usually a drake and two females. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) number, and have probably excited more 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 
magazine. Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, i 
and as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 
| best people in this country. 


The October subject marks the ewenty-ninth picture that has been published and 
arrangements have been made for three more, which will complete the thirty-two. We 
can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 
rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50. Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


st 


follows: 

June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 

July, 1903—-Wood Duck. January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 

September, 1903—Bob-white. March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. ‘ 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 
as follows: 





June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. ‘ 
July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. i 
August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse. i 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. i 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. , 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 


Last eight pictures, 5 cents each, or the eight for 40 cents, the subjects being as 





fcllows: 

June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant. October, 1905—Lesser Scaup Duck. ; 
July, 1905—Buffle-head Duck. November, 1905—Black Duck. 
August, 1905—American Goldeneye. December, 1905—Sand-hill Crane. i 
September, 1905—American Golden Plover. January, 1906—Hooded Merganser. 4) 


HARVESTS. 


The woods have lost the splendor o 
That, late like sunset dreams 

In happy sleep-fields render 
To youth such roseate gleams. 


ren gs ae 


The fields are bleak and silent; 
A solemn after-glow, 

Whose warmth and cheer have spent 
"Neath .Ymir’s bloodless blow. 


cs ee 


The birds have ceased their love-lays, 
Those wild, ecstatic songs, : 
Much as the heart in grey days, 
When Sorrow’s cloud enthrongs. ig 


| Full harvests have I reaped, dear, 
Of love and song and sun, 

Against the chill and gloom, dear, 
That come ere life be done. 


wo ileus » 


wom as 


C. LEON BRUMBAUGH. 
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we rose to let them have it. So swiftly did 
they get away that they were one hundred 
yards off before I could get a bead on a buck 
and fire. We secured two bucks out of the 
bunch, one of which was killed by me. I am 
sorry to say that before the antelope had 
jairly started to run, the “Kid’ could not 
resist the temptation to vore, with one shot, 
a hole through two ‘mares,’ as Mr. Bost- 
wick’s Mexican would kill them. They were 
standing side by side. Both of the “mares” 
had small horns. 

Killing two antelope with one shot seems 
to be a not unusual thing with the “Kid. 
I have a .40-.0 bullet with whicn he killed 
two other antelope a week before I met him. 

The secret oi his success lies in his re- 


markable crawling ability, and knowledge of 
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the country, as well as his knowledge of th¢ 
habits of the animai. His father tells me 
that when his son starts to crawl up on a 
bunch of cntelope he does not permit such 
little obstacles as a pool o. water, cactus 
or green buffalo chip to turn him aside from 
his course. He goes straight through. 

I reacned Colorado Springs with a fine 
specimen of the prong-buck, having been 
away from home only three days aud hav- 
ing been closer to a hera of antelope than 
ninety-nine out of every hundrea antelope 
hunters have been apie to get within the 
last ten years. I used a .25-35 Winchester 
carbine, which proved very effective both 
on antelope and coyotes. 

R. S. ZIMMERMAN 


Frontispiece This Month—Lesser Scaup Duck. 


(Aythya affinis.) 


The lesser scaup, black-head, blue-bill, 
creek-broadbill, raft-duck, shuffler and flock- 
ing-fowl are some of the numerous names 
applied to this species. Three varieties of 
scaup ducks inhabit the North American 
continent: the American or greater scaup, 
the lesser scaup and the ring-necked scaup. 
When migrating, the lesser scaup frequents 
both fresh and salt water, but during the 
breeding season it is seldom seen excepting 
near the fresh waters of the interior. 

In general appearance and habits. this 
duck is scarcely distinguishable from the 
greater scaup, excepting in size; the length 
of the latter bird being seventeen and three- 
quarters inches, or about one and one-half 
inches longer than the lesser scaup. 

In many localities it is unquestionably the 
most abundant of the various species of 
ducks. This is true of the Calumet region 
of northern Illinois and Indiana. The little 
scaup furnishes royal sport to the gunners, 
especially during the months of October and 
April. During the latter months the drakes 
mingle with the females, and consequently 
they are easily decoyed within range of 
some deadly ambush which conceals a true 
sportsman, who, after bagging a dozen fowls, 
withdraws from the spot fully satisfied with 


his day’s sport. But alas for the beautiful 
creatures that fall into the snare of the 
game-hog or pot-hunter, who ruthlessly 
slaughter the ducks by the score, practically 
annihilating the flocks before his hunger is 
appeased. Some of our states have estab 
lished laws prohibiting spring shooting, and 
fortunate are the ducks who do their mat- 
ing and courting within the jurisdiction of 
these states, 

Many lesser scaups, especially the males, 
linger on Lake Michigan, about Chicago, six 
months in the year; in fact, this bird has 
been recorded each month from January to 
December, inclusive, during mild seasons. 

The scaups common to Europe and Ice- 
land belong chiefly to the greater variety, 
this species being more northerly in_ its 
range and more exclusively a sea duck. The 
scaups are expert divers, often descending 
forty feet below the surface for their food. 
When pursued, wounded birds have been 
known to dive among aquatic plants, and, 
closing their bills on some reed with the te- 
nacity of a bulldog’s grip, the birds have re- 
mained in such positions after life was ex- 
tinct. 

In North Dakota the lesser scaup has been 
found breeding about the middle of June, 
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after most ducks were through sitting. were commonly observed fiying together, 
Like the chimney swift, a trio of birds usually a drake and two females. 





4 SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 

These pictures began in our June (1903) number, and have probably excited more 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 
magazine. Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, 
and as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 

. best people in this country. 
The October subject marks the ewenty-ninth picture that has been published i 


i arrangements have been made for three more, which will complete the thirty-two We 
can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 


rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50. Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 
| 

First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as : 

follows: 

June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 

July, 1903—Wood Duck. January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 

September, 1903—Bob-white. March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 
as follows: 








June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 
July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
October, 1904—-American Ring Plover. April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 


Last eight pictures, 5 cents each, or the eight for 40 cents, the subjects being as ! 





fcllows: t 
June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant. October, 1905—-Lesser Scaup Duck. 
July, 1905—Buffle-head Duck. November, 1905—Black Duck. 

August, 1905—American Goldeneye. December, 1905—Sand-hill Crane. 


September, 1905—American Golden Plover. January, 1906—Hooded Merganser. 


° ettilecattintn — etna peste tans 


HARVESTS. } 


The woods have lost the splendor 
That, late like sunset dreams 
In happy sleep-fields render 
To youth such roseate gleams. 


pr 3 ate 


The fields are bleak and silent; 
A solemn after-glow, 

Whose warmth and cheer have spent 
"Neath .Ymir’s bloodless blow. 


The birds have ceased their love-lays, 
Those wild, ecstatic songs, f 
Much as the heart in grey days, 
When Sorrow’s cloud enthrongs. ; 


peter ot 


Full harvests have I reaped, dear, 
Of love and song and sun, i 

Against the chill and gloom, dear, 
That come ere life be done. 


laine» lide jpn ait che 


C. LEON BRUMBAUGH. 
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The Fighting Propensity of Deer.—‘Have 
you ever known of anyone being attacked by 
a deer?” H. N. W., Pueblo, Colo. There seems 
to be no doubt but that bull moose will 
sometimes attack a hunter, but none of the 
other members of the deer family (the elk, 


the caribou and the many smaller species of 


deer) do so unless wounded, and even then 
very rarely In zoological parks and game 
preserves, however, this family of mammals 
is considered exceedingly dangerous during 
the few months that they rry antlers I 
would feel much safer ir 1 den filled with 
bears whose dispositions I knew, than in a 
paddock containing the same number of buck 
deer armed with full developed antlers 


After deer have shed their antlers and be- 


fore the new ones have developed, the ani 


mals are cowardly, and can be driven about 
with a switch As soon ; the antlers be 
come hard, however, the owners are quite apt 
to assume a pompous air and they must be 
watched closely Although a deer may have 
been a pet for years, he cannot be trusted 
Many a green “helper W e working about 


a deer that he supposed was perfectly tame 
has been attacked, and severely injured when 


he least expected danger A bear that shows 
a friendly disposition, will never attack his 
keeper without provocatiol ind before he 
does he will give warning by sniffing or 
bellowing Likely as not ifter he has 


knocked a person down he will leave them 
after biting them several times, while a deer 
seldom abandons his victim until it is dead 


Spider Balloons.—R. A. S. wishes to know 


how spiders manage to spin their webs across 
one’s patil or horizontally from one tree to 
another When a spider decides to change 


his location he selects a time when the at- 
mosphere is quiet. After spinning a_ long 
thread that is capable of sustaining his 
weight, or tangling the web into a mass 
which might be called a balloon, he attaches 
one end of a web to his present position, 
then he sails away, paying out line as the 
air current carries him along, until he has 
landed somewhere, and thus the webs are 
stretched across our paths. In this way 
spiders cross streams and lakes, depending 
entirely on the air currents for their loco- 
motion If the balloon is not buoyant enough 


they drop to the earth or into the water, in 
which latter case they haul themselves 
“hand over hand across the surface and 


climb back to the starting point By watch- 
ing closely you can sometimes see these little 
balloons and their solitary passengers sailing 
over. 


The Fisher in the Adirondacks.—‘“‘Can you 
tell me anything about an animal which is 
called “black cat” by the guides in this part 
of the Adirondacks. It is a little less than 
half the size of a fox, and is bullt much like 
one Its fore parts are grayish, sprinkled 
with black; hind parts, and long, tapering 
and rather bush tail, black, while its claws 
are bone color B. G. L., Sarnac Lake, N. Y 


The “black cat,” “fisher,” or Pennants mar- 
ten, is a close relative of the marten or 
Hudson Bay sable. It should never have been 
named “fisher,” for it does not live on fish to 
any great extent; neither does it dwell near 
water Its habits seem to be very similar to 


those of the marten It lives on small birds 
and mammals and I have been told by old 
trappers that it will chase squirrels through 
the trees, jumping from one limb to another 
when the little rodents crossed from tree to 
tree In no part of North America is Pen- 
nants marten common, and in the Adiron 
dacks it is fast disappearing. 

Dobsons and Flying Dobsons.—J. R. S., of 
Susquehanna, Pa., asks if the “flying dobson’ 
and the “hellgrammite” are in any way re 
lated They are the same creature at diffe: 
ent stages of their development. The “dob- 
sons,” hellgrammite,” “water-centipede,”’ 
“corydalis” and “sprawler” as it is called in 
different localities, is the larvae, while the 
winged insect or flying-dobson Is the adult 
or imago. She lays her eggs in a white mass 
about the size of a five-cent piece. They may 
be seen along large water courses, attached 
to leaves, logs, stones, abutments and the like, 
and as soon as they hatch, the young dobsons 
drop into the stream and for two or three 
years live under stones in swift running 
water The larvae like the adults, are hide- 
ous, formidable looking creatures, but are 
really incapable of doing any serious dam- 
age when they pinch. 

Nesting Habits of Birds.—‘‘A robin that 
has nested under our porch has raised two 
broods this season. Is this not unusual?” 

Ss. O. E., Albany, N. Y. It is not unusual for 
a pair of robins to bring forth two, and even 
three broods in a single season, but it is 
rare for them to use the same nest twice, for 
they usually build a new nest each time 
The chipping sparrow, song sparrow, vesper 
sparrow, cat bird and house wren, all raise 
more than one brood each year, and all but 
the latter build new nests each time. The 
house wren however, uses the same nest, but 
always tears out the lining and puts in a 
new one for each fresh set of eggs. Most of 
the common birds, which if they were not 
disturbed would raise but one brood, will 
attempt to raise a second and even a third 
brood if the first nest, set of eggs or young 
birds are destroyed. At the present writing, 
I have under observation a pair of song 
sparrows that are raising their fourth brood 
this summer. Within a few days after a 
brood leaves the nest, the old birds build 
another nest and begin laying. 
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man in the woods. 


In a horse trade, as in a poker game, all 
friendship ceases the moment the cards are 
shuffled and the game begins. Horses are 
bought and sold on the principle that the 
purchaser knows his business, and no self- 
respecting horse dealer will presume to re- 
flect upon his probable customer's intelli- 
gence by pointing out defects in the animals 
submitted The common supposition is that 
most any old skate will do for a pack horse, 
but this does not always pan out It is true 
that old crowbaits covered with bumps some- 
times show amazing endurance and win out 
in spite of their disreputable appearance, but 
as a general thing it pays to be particular in 
buying horses A well selected lot of pack 
ers go through with a rush and a roar, every- 
body feels good and ordinary obstacles fade 
away before the caravan as the miles are 
regularly pushed behind and new scenes open 
before. The progress of a party handicapped 
with a poor bunch of packers is in every way 
discouraging, all the charm of traveling is 
gone, and after a few days of hard work the 
poor bunch of cripples creep along and every 
obstacle in the path mean trouble and delay 
From every view point a hastily selected 
outfit of cheap horses is a poor investment 
and this is especially noticeable when one 
wants to sell out and quit the trail for the 
season. Still it seldom happens that among 
the class of animals from which one is 
compelled to choose that the opportunity is 
presented to buy animals entirely free from 
blemishes When a bunch of western “cay- 
uses” is lined up for inspection it is surpris- 
ing to note the many afflictions a horse may 
carry and still be considered salable. It re- 
quires close observation and a knowledge of 
horses to enable one to buy intelligently and 
the best move an inexperienced man can 
make is to commission some reliable horse- 
man to do his buying. He had better by far 
trust to a horseman’s honor and ability to 
buy for him within a certain range of prices 
as many horses as he needs to carry out his 
ideas than to rely upon his own judgment in 
making a deal direct at a closer margin. In 
buying horses from season to season some 
valuable lessons in economy are forced upon 
the buyer and along with this some know- 
ledge concerning points worth while to ab- 


The articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be confined to camp- 
ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit to a 


serve is gradually soaked in, but in a brief 
statement, such as these articles are, one 
must necessarily be restricted to descrip 
tions which embrace horses as a class rather! 
than to deal with them as individual 

One does not want a large, clumsy 
mal for a packer. A horse weighing betwe 
800 and 950 pounds, loaded in proportion to 
his size is better fitted to cope with tl 
rious difficulties opposing progress over 
ordinary mountain trail. He should not be 
stiff in the shoulders—or stove up—a very 
common defect. A stiff shouldered horse 
be slow and goes down steep grades ve 
nearly like a mechanical toy elephant goes 


down an inclined board. One wants a good 
walker, for that is the gait usually tr eled 
and a horse that is not stiff will reach out 
will not be afraid to jump high logs and wi 
be sure-footed in bad places. Particular 
tention should be paid to the back—pinching 
down hard all along the back bone to find 
the tender spot if one exists, keeping the 
eye on the horse’s ears for signs \ very 
tender animal will flinch or give dow 

this test, which should immediately 
qualify him no matter if he be otherwise per- 
fact See that the back is of a shape t 
the ordinary cross-tree pack saddle will fit 


properly, that it is not too thick through the 
withers or coupled too long amidships Look 
at the eyes and see that he has two good 
ones. A one-eyed horse is a nuisance and 


dangerous. 

A pot-bellied horse can generally be 
trusted to find plenty of provender, 
good rustler is a jewel The character of 
forage that pack animals get is extremely 
varied and a horse that will eat anything and 
everything that comes his way is the horse 
that keeps in good shape, where the others 
get thin and weak and this kind of a horse 
soon wins the mountain traveler’s respect. A 
good mane and tail is very desirable as the 
flles are bad on mountain meadows and a 
long mane and tail enable the animal to bet- 
ter protect himself, making him better con- 
tented and less liable to wander and stray 
away. This feature is always observed by 
experienced packers in selecting the bell 


mare or leader, and a white animal is usually 


selected, to enable the others to readily dis 
tinguish her, 
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gained by picking 


himself and very 





blemishes that are fo 


splints, blood spavil 


t hoofs, pigeon 











eyed, dotted-eyed or cataract, cribbers or 
stump suckers, etc. Then come those broken 
down in the back, with weak kidneys, badly 
wire cut, ete., in such confusing array that 
the inexperienced man has the odds greatly 
against him when he endeavors to work on 
his judgment A good trail horse may be 
briefly described, but an experienced man at 
the business, who knows what he wants when 
he sees it, is required to be on hand when 
the prescription is filled 

For my part I would select a horse about 
as follows Broad between the eyes—having 
a soft eye and big nostrils (indicating lung 
power); a long bow neck, heavy chest and 
shoulder, good clean limbs, short of stature, 
short coupled, good rolling clean-cut hind 
quarters with a high tail bone, a heavy mane 
ind tail, to be five to nine years old and 
weigh from 850 to 950 pounds. He should be 
a broad, wide open gaited walker, have black 
hoofs and in color an iron gray, buckskin o1 
flea-bitten white horse would be preferred, 


although a blood bay or seal brown is a good 
standard color An animal that had been 
thoroughly broken and well handled would 
get preference A. W. LOWDERMILKE. 


MOCCASINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life Lieutenant Town- 
send Whelan’s chat on the use of the mocca- 
sin in “Outdoor Wrinkles” of your August 
issue will certainly be heartily seconded by 
all who have worn them 

I would like to suggest to the tenderfoot 
who finds himself growing footsore on first 
wearing them, that he cut one or two pair of 
inside soles from the nearest birch bark It 
is the work of only a few minutes to peel off 
sufficient smooth bark for the purpose, and 
long before they: are unfit for further use 
his feet will have ceased to be tender. 


P. C. KIRKBRIDE 


TENTS OF UNBLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been very 
much interested in “Outdoor Wrinkles,” es- 
pecially those articles on teepees and light 
tents I have used a tent made of un- 
bleached muslin several times and found it 
to be a very handy affair. I would suggest 
that some one tell us how this material may 
be made water-proof FRANK ROBINSON. 





































THE GERMAN BROWN TROUT. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—On a recent trip close. Please give common and scientifi H 
through the Yellowstone Park we caught name. S. N. LEEK : 
from Shoshone Lake a new kind of trout, or Answer.—The trout mentioned by Mr i 
at least new to us, photo of which I send Leek is the German brown trout (Salmo ‘ 

: . . e 7 : 
you herewith. He takes the fly freely and is Fario). This variety was planted in the ; 
a good fighter, sometimes jumping two or waters of the Yellowstone park by the U. S 4 
three feet in the air when hooked. This par- Fish Commission in 1891. The German 1 
ticular fish was taken on a No. 8 Royal brown trout, however, is often conflicted with : 
Coachman, from shore and made a very in- the Loch Leven trout (Salmo Leucurus), the i 
teresting fight, photo of which I also en- brown trout of Scotland and England t 
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The identical trout mentioned in Mr. Leek’s article, being 
landed by J. R. McCaslin of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, 


brother hunters and shooters 


SOME VALUABLE DEDUCTIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life The question 
whether or not a rifle shoots low when shoot- 
ing up hill and high when shooting down hill 
has received considerable attention in Out- 


door Life during several months past, and 
there is such a diversity of opinion that it is 
with a degree of diffidence that I bring the 
subject up once more I believe that your 
reply to Mr. J. M. Miner on page 254 in the 
March issue is correct and if space is 
granted me, I will attempt to illustrate my 


idea of the facts with the aid of a composite 
diagram 

There are, however certain postulates 
which we require shall be inderstood and 
agreed to before we can proceed with the dis- 
cussion. 

First—That if a body were projected in 
any given direction it would continue to 
move in that direction forever, passing over 
equal spaces in equal times unless acted on 
by some other force 

Second—That the atmosphere offers. re- 
sistance to a body passing through it, and 

Third—That gravity acts continuously 
and always in a vertical direction down- 
wards 

Keeping these postulates well in mind, let 
us proceed 

Referring to Fig. 1 in the diagram, let the 
barrel of a rifle be represented by the heavy 
line R-M, being inclined upward at any angle 
with the horizon Let the line R-M-G repre- 
sent the line of fire or axis of the bore pro- 
duced indefinitely. Let the line S-7 represent 
the line of sight, and G-M-7 and R-M-S the 
angle which the line of sight makes with the 
line of fire. Now let a bullet be projected 
from the muzzle M with any velocity, in the 
line M-G and let M-A, A-B, B-C, etc., be the 
successive spaces it would traverse in the 
times t, t’ t” etc., if gravity did not act. 

Draw A-1, B-2, C-3, etce., vertically down- 
wards equal to the distances through which 
the bullet would fall in the times t, t’ t’”’ etc., 
respectively, under the action of gravity only; 
then would these numbered points be those 
through which the trajectory would pass 
with the given conditions 

The atmosphere, however, exerts a retard- 
ing influence on the bullet, causing it to 
“lae’’ more and more during its flight, so 





energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 
lets on big game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 





that, instead of it being at A, B, C, etce., in 
the successive times t, t’ t” ete. it would 
be at a, b, ec, etc. 

Now draw a-a’, b-b’, c-c’, etc., vertically 
downwards as before, equal to the distance 
through which the bullet would fall under 
the influence of gravity; then would a’, b’, c. 
ete., be in the trajectory of the bullet unde: 
the combined effect of the three forces. Sim 
ilarly in Figs. 2 and 3. In Fig. 1 it is seen that 
the trajectory M-T-g’ intersects the line of 
sight S-M-7 at f’, which limits the range 
under the given conditions It will also be 
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seen that the several distances M-f over 
which the bullet passes in equal times are 
equal in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, as are also the dis- 
tances f-f’ through which it falls by reason 
of gravity 

In Fig. 2 the trajectory M-T’-f’ intersects 
the horizontal line of sight S’-M-O at X 
which limits the horizontal range through 
which draw the vertical line Y-Y’ whence, it 
is seen that, at the same horizontal distance 
from the muzzle M, in Fig. 1 the bullet will 
strike low by the distance H-L, while in Fig 
3 it will strike high by the distance K-P; 
the vertical distances X-H and X-K being 
equal; the rear sight remaining at constant 
height as shown in all the figures. 


J. K. BREWSTER. 
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The National Rifle Tournament at Sea Girt, N. J. 


(Specially reported for Outdoor Life by Dr. W. G. Hudson.) 


What was undoubtedly the largest and 
most important rifle shooting tournament 
ever held in this country came to an end with 
the completion of the President’s match for 
the military championship of the United 
States at Sea Girt, N. J., on September 9th 
The tournament included the national 
matches, the matches of the National Rifle 
Association, and those of the New Jersey 
State Rifle Association. They represented all 
kinds of rifle and pistol shooting, team and 
individual, and skirmish, rapid fire, and delib 
erate fire. The matches were so numerous 
that space forbids the giving of a detailed 
description of the many interesting events 
incident to each, but we will try to present 
the most interesting happenings and give the 
complete scores. 

Sea Girt is a large range, and there has 
always been ample room for the matches 
held there heretofore, but long before the 
opening of the national matches, which were 
scheduled to run from August 24th to August 
29th inclusive, it was plain to be seen that the 
accommodations would be overtaxed to three 
times their capacity by the unexpectedly 
large number of shooters already on the 
grounds for preliminary practice. Indeed, 
even the preliminary practice so overtaxed 
the range that it was found necessary to ap- 
portion certain hours to each team, so that all 
might have the same opportunity for prac- 
tice. 

On Thursday morning, August 24th, the 
entire control of the range passed into the 
hands of Gen. Wm. P. Hall and his staff of 
assistants, all from the regular army; even 
the scorers and markers being regulars de- 
tailed for the purpose. The 200-yard stage of 
the National Individual Match was started 
early in the morning, when the predictions as 
to the overtaxing of the range facilities were 
fulfilled—over 650 competitors who had en- 
tered presenting themselves at the firing 
point, and making it certain that to get 
through the matches in schedule time would 
be impossible. Under the circumstances, the 
only thing to be done was to squad the men 
in the order of their entering, and it was 
evening before those who entered late finished 
the 200-yard stage. The trouble with this 
method of shooting is that some competitors 


have the advantage of better conditions than 
others. And so it was in this case, for while 
the conditions at the opening of the match 
were good for 200-yard work, those who shot 
near the close of the day had to stand up in 
the face of a 17-mile-an-hour wind. At the 
close of the first day only a few of the first 
men to shoot had completed the 600-yard 
stage. 

The shooting on Friday was started in a 
northeast storm, with rain and a wind vary 
ing from twenty to twenty-five miles pe! 
hour. Although the match had to be sus 
pended for a couple of hours on account of 
the rain washing the pasters off the targets 
the slow fire stage of the match was com 
pleted on this day with Capt. Geo. Corw 
inspector of rifle practice in the 7lst Reg 
N. Y., in the lead with 182 points, winning 
thereby the special prize of $20 and a gold 
medal. 

During the rest of the time occupied by 
the individual match, conditions were bette! 
and shooting progressed more rapidly The 
rapid fire part of the match, ten shots at 200 
yards and ten shots at 500 yards, was won by 
Capt. Geo. Richards of Ohio, the prize being 
gold medal and $20. 

The skirmish stage of the match, which 
ordinarily occupies much time, was run off 


in short order by admitting to the second run 


only the first ninety-six competitors in the 
previous shooting. The high score in the 
skirmish was won by Private Jas. Durward 
of Massachusetts, with 83 on his first run and 


$1 on his second, for which he received $20 
and a gold medal; and his good skirmishing 
on top of his good totals in the previous 
stages, landed him in winning place in the 
National Match also, the prize being a gold 


medal and $60.00. The scores follow: 


COMPLETE SCORES OF THE LEADERS. 
National Individual Match. 

Open to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
ganized militia of the states and territories 
and the District of Columbia, and to members 
of the National Rifle Association and affili 
ated clubs, military or civilian; kinds of fire 
slow, rapid and skirmish; distances, slow fire 
200, 300, 500, and 600 yards, 10 shots; rapid 


fire. 200 and 500 yards, 10 shots; skirmish fire 
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two runs; positions, arms, ammunition, and 

rules the same as for the National team 

match, 

Slow Fire tapid Skirmish 
Fire Runs 

te ) ~ oo -— bo . . -- me “mn © 

- oa @ =} = < > 2 3 

co. oe nm 3 
Priv. James Durward, Jr 1th Mass.— 

40 46 45 45 176 40 40 256 83 91 430 
Seret. J. M. Ketcham, U. S. M. C 

41 38 45 44 168 44 38 250 80 85 415 
Capt. C. B. Winder, Ohio 

41 46 45 38 170 42 53 255 78 81 414 
Capt. A. E. Wells, 7ist N. Y 

43 45 47 40 175 39 43 257 82 72 411 
Sergt. William Tate, 25th Inf., U. S. A.— 

37 43 46 37 163 43 43 249 79 79 407 
Sergt. George Sayer, 15th Inf., U. S. A 

41 42 46 45 174 28 39 241 87 77 405 
Sergt. M. P. Stiles, lst Maine 

42 46 45 42 175 $2 42 259 55 91 405 
Ord. Seret. G. H. Doyle ‘1st me 

40 43 46 48 177 41 38 256 78 69 403 
Lieut. C. S. Benedict, Ohio 

41 42 47 45 175 36 41 202 75 75 402 
Corp. S. H. Scott, U. S. M. C. 

40 42 44 43 169 38 36 243 81 77 401 
Col. Sergt. R. S. Schlick, lst Wis 

44 41 46 45 176 46 38 260 64 77 401 
Lieut. T. A. Baldwin, 24th Inf., U. S. A 

»4 41 44 39 158 43 36 237 85 78 400 
Lieut. A. M. Graham, Ist Cav I S. A 

38 39 46 38 161 34 46 241 93 65 399 
Lieut. A. S. Bowen, 53rd Iowa 

46 47 35 45 173 34 44 251 86 59 396 
Q.-M. Sergt. James H. Keough, 6th Mass.- 

40 44 48 44 176 39 37 252 70 7 396 
Q.-M. Sergt. Carrol M. Gale, Ill 

41 44 4 7 #177 43 36 256 85 55 396 
Ord. Sergt. John T. Scott, Il 

42 43 44 46 175 46 41 262 64 70 396 
Seret. C. J. Iverson. Wash 

oS 40 43 38 159 35 45 239 73 83 395 
Capt. G. W. Corwin, 7ist N. Y¥ 

44 43 48 47 182 36 48 26¢ 67 62 395 
Ord. Sergt. G. W. Lent, 47th N. Y.— 

41 42 50 44 177 34 41 252 75 67 394 
Priv. Claud S. Hudson, 2nd N J 

41 43 47 45 176 7 36 259 60 75 394 
Capt. George E. Cook, 4th Md 

40 42 43 43 168 40 45 253 74 66 393 
Sergt. Arthur Brest, 15th Inf., U. S. A— 

41 4145 45 172 41 47 206 65 68 393 
Sergt. F. M. Dardingkill« r, 12th N. Y 

41 41 47 44 173 37 40 250 82 59 391 
Sergt. F. S. Hird, 53rd Iowa 

45 43 43 45 176 38 36 250 75 65 390 
Corp. O. M. Schriver, U. S. M. C 

42 42 46 46 176 31 44 251 75 64 390 

Sergt. Francisco Agostini, P. R. P. R. 

44 44 42 43 173 42 41 256 65 69 390 
Corp. John Grandy, 28th Inf., U. S. A.— 

42 41 44 40 168 38 39 245 65 78 388 
Sergt. Charles E. Groome, 2nd D. C 

29 43 44 42 158 338 45 241 73 73 387 
Lieut. C. D. Haxtable, ‘Wash 

42 43 45 40 170 34 33 237 81 68 386 
Priv. J. Markley, U. S. M. C 

43 41 42 43 169 44 41 254 56 76 386 
Sergt. Robert Johnson, 10th Cav., U. S. J 

36 39 39 35 149 43 43 235 80 70 385 

Capt. J. Howard Darlington, Wash.— 
42 43 45 46 176 34 37 247 74 64 385 


Slow Fire Rapid Skirmish 
Fire. Runs. 
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Priv. Robert L. P . 2nd D. C. 
44 43 45 43 75 42 255 65 65 385 
Sergt. A. C. Pierce, Ww ash.— 
38 38 45 39 160 39 38 237 67 80 3.84 
Sergt. F. X. O'Connor, 7th-N, Y.— 

41 42 48 39 170 38 31 239 68 77 384 
Ord. Sergt. W. F. Leushner, 74th N. Y.— 
38 41 46 43 168 35 38 241 67 76 384 

joatswain A. Hamilton, U. Ss. N.— 
42 44 49 43 179 29 36 243 82 59 384 


Lieut. Arthur E. 
46 39 39 45 169 
Capt. John V. 
40 41 43 46 170 45 
Corp. E. M. Hatton, ow ash 
41 36 43 32 152 33 38 223 72 87 382 
Asmuth, Ist Wis 
412 40 40 43 165 41 46 252 83 47 382 
Sergt. B. H. Benedict, Ohio 


Clark, Jr., 
40 43 252 
Cc ——-, I1l.- 


60 71 383 


36 41 44 32 153 45 32 230 87 63 380 
Sergt. E. S. Hopps, Ill.— 

40 38 41 41 160 45 40 245 75 60 380 
Priv. Loren M. Felt, Ill.— 

43 43 47 41 174 40 36 250 60 70 380 
Sergt. R. J. Hildeman, 56th Iowa 

42 43 43 43 171 41 38 250 65 65 380 
Priv. Robert Gamble, Ist Pa.— 

40 45 46 38 169 39 33 241 65 73 379 
Lieut. A. A. Alling, 2nd Conn. 

43 42 46 42 173 41 42 256 79 44 379 
Col. Sergt. John W. Hessian, 18th Pa.— 

42 39 47 46 174 28 32 234 65 79 378 
Lieut. W. H. Richara, Ohio 

41 43 48 42 174 45 46 265 49 64 378 


Sergt. Henry W. Brei 
44 38 48 44 174 4 
E. S. Geist, I. S. A. } 

4 


39 41 44 40 164 , 29 36 86 52 374 
Corp. B. W. Beal, U. S. M. C. 

40 40 43 41 164 40 41 245 64 65 374 
Lieut. Wm. W. Cookson, 6th Battery, D. C.- 

43 44 43 41 171 40 35 246 68 60 374 
Lieut. W. B Shepp re, Tist N. Y.— 

40 43 46 39 168 43 42 253 81 40 374 
Maj. Frederick E. Resc ~ | 3rd Minn.— 

39 45 47 41 172 41 26 239 68 65 372 
Priv. Ivan L. Eastman, Ohio 

40 47 47 43 177 29 38 244 70 58 372 
Lieut. Ned M. Green, 15th Inf., U. S. A.— 

42 41 44 42 169 38 39 246 i2 


60 66 372 

Lieut. Jens E. Stedie, 4th Cav., U. S. A 

37 43 46 42 168 46 38 252 65 55 372 
Lieut. M. A. Rice, Ist N. J 

39 38 41 46 164 32 40 236 70 65 371 
Corp. H. R. Humphrey. Wash 


38 44 44 40 166 37 37 240 74 57 371 
Corp Me Ivin D. Lewis, IIl.- 

41 42 44 165 39 47 251 55 65 371 
Lieut D> Cc. MacDougall, U. S. M. C.— 

38 40 46 41 165 40 47 252 73 46 371 
Corp. J. A + aa ith Md 

44 45 44 42 75 44 43 262 64 45 371 


NATIONAL PISTOL MATCH. 
Complete Scores of the Leaders. 


The National Pistol Match, three days be- 
hind schedule time, was shot on the afternoon 
of August 28th, and was won by Lieut. R. H 
Sayre, of New York. Conditions: open to 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, the organized 
militia, and to members of the National Rifle 
Association of America and affilisted clubs; 
distances and classes of fire, slow fire, 20 sec- 
onds to each shot, 10 shots, 75 vards, no 
sighting shots; timed fire, 20 seconds to each 
score of 5 shots, 10 shots, 25 and 50 yards, no 
sighting shots; rapid fire, 8 seconds to each 


score of 5 shots, 10 shots, 15 and 25 yards,, 

no sighting shots: shots to be fired in scores 

of 5 at each distance at each range; targets. 

target A for slow and timed fire and K for 
s 
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without body or 
one hand only ‘to be used; arms, 


Colt or Smith & Wesson, « 
, length of barrel as issued to iveane, 
* pull not less than 4 pounds; : 


serv ‘ie e pistol, 


, United States Army; rules, 
2» governing similar matches in the United 
The scores were as follows: 





42 45 
. Charles V anWw ay, 


Bruce Griffith, 














THE WEST. 


THE NATIONAL TEAM MATCH. 
Three days behind schedule, the Natio 
Team Match, the most important rifle event 

or the year, opened on the morning of Au; 
29th with an entry of thirty-six teams New 
York started in the lead at 200 yards, wit 
512; but Maine, Ohio and New Jersey wer‘ 
close behind, and at 600 yards Ohio came to 
the front with 521 against New York's ] 
It required good judgment to get a good 
score at the 600 yard range, as there was 
strong fishtail wind blowing, changing in di 
rection from 5:30 to 7 o’cloc 

In the 200 yard rapid fire stage Rhode 
Island—*Little Rhody’’—as she was famili 
arly called by many of those present—fairly 
took the breath away from some of the 
prophets by making the top score of 520. The 
end of the first day’s shooting, which com 
pleted the 200-yard rapid fire stage of all 
the teams, found Ohio in the lead with 1,547 
points. 

On August 30th, amid unfavorable ) 
ditions and showers, New York forged to 
the front on the 500-vard rapid fire and 800 
yard slow fire stages, the order of the team 
at the end of the day being as follows 





New York ......2600 Maine ‘ $26 
ees éen oo eo BOOL U. S. Cavalry 2420 
U. S Infantry ees0il Dist. Columbia 419 
uu. & Mar. C ..<8448 Massachusetts 2412 
Maryland .......2471 Wisconsin — 2404 
Washington 2470 Iowa .. 239 
New Jersey o + - 2409 Minnesota 239 
U. S. Navy ati 2451 Connecticut ....2348 
Georgia 2347 California 113 
Florida 2311 Hawaii 
Oregon 2259 | ag 
Michigan — ee So iroli I 
U. S. Mil. Acad. 2223 West Virginia 
Vermont 2183 Delaware 
Kansas 2161 Missouri 
Montana . 2123 Indiana 
Rhode Island 2438 Nebraska 
Pennsylvania 2430 Tennessee 
io: "Seer eee 2428 

Thursday morning dawned clear ind 
bright, but with a northwest gale blowing at 
the rate of thirty-three miles an hour It 


looked like a good day to tax the wind know 
ledge of the long range shots, and as the 
teams assembled at the 1000 yard firing 
points, some of them wore grins that told of 
their expectation of a the finish” of 
some of the less experienced. But when the 
attempt was made to eat up the targets 
it was soon found that it would be impossible 
to work them in the face of the strong wind 
A 6x12 foot target makes a fair-size: 
and one of them was blown bodily out of the 
frame and carried out to sea; while othe 








were damaged so they could not be used 

A consultation was therefore held nd 
was decided to postpone the 1000-yard stag 
to Friday, and shoot the skirmish stage or 
Thursday. While the strong wind made luck 
an important factor in the skirmish, the re 


sult at the end of the skirmish runs showed 
New York still in the lead with 4148 

The last range, the 1000-yard slow fire, was 
soht on Friday with New York a conceded 
winner, for besides her comfortable lead she 
was known to be especially strong at the 
1000 vard range While a little flurry was 
caused by the first man on the New York 
team getting a number of misses in his score 
before he found the target, the rest of the 
team did well enough to keep up the usual 
good average, and the 1000-vard stage served 
only to increase New York’s lead 

Complete score and conditions were as fo 
lows: 

NATIONAL TROPHY MATCH.—(Team.) 

Open to teams of twelve men from the 
following: (a) The Army of the United States 
two—one cavalry and one infantry (b) U 
S. Navy, one; (c) U. S. Marine Corps, ¢ 
U'. S. Military Acacemy, one; (e) U. S. Naval 
\cademy, one; (f) National Guard or ini 
formed militia of the several states nd terri 
tories, including the District of Columbia, one 
team from each state, territory and the Dis- 


ymne (d) 
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trict of Columbia; (g) the members of each 
team to be officers, cadets, midshipmen, or en- 
listed men of the corps or organization which 
they represent, and to appear in the service 
or authorized uniform; kinds of fire, slow, 
rapid, and skirmish; distances, slow fire, 200, 
600, 800, and 1000 yards; rapid fire, 200 and 
500 yards, skirmish fire, two runs, 


New York 

SF. RF. S&S. F. Sk. 

ts > te le x = to 

eueueue Ps 

aaaoaewa< @ 

” we 7 wh no & * 

BL 

Ord,. Sergt. G. H. Doyle.44 40 45 40 41 19 126 
Ord. Sergt. G. W. Dent.42 48 38 46 48 34 148 
Capt. B. B. McAlpin ...43 44 41 48 47 88 92 
Lieut. A. E. Ranney....41 43 39 45 47 34 114 
Sergt. F. X. O’Connor ..41 37 47 42 45 33 129 
Corp. W. W. Taylor ....42 44 46 45 41 24 164 
Serget. F. M. Darding- 

Pers ra 45 44 44 45 45 $1 121 
Ord. Sergt. W. F. Leush- 

Oe rr 46 41 47 40 44 46 126 
Capt. A. E. Wells......44 45 42 40 49 29 131 
Sergt. G. E. Bryant ....41 48 39 46 41 28 125 
Lieut. W. B. Sheppard. .42 34 40 46 48 43 123 
Capt. G. M. Corwin 41 43 44 45 38 41 152 

Total, 4528. 

United States Infantry. 

Eaeut.. CC CC Bhaw ..cces 42 39 32 43 40 42 130 
Lieut. A. LL. Bump -43 37 37 37 41 36 122 
Lieut. C. E. Reese .....40 38 38 47 42 37 123 
Lieut. T. J. Baldwin, Jr. 41 41 41 41 43 25 134 
Lieut. F. C. Baker .....41 42 45 43 48 27 133 
eerG;: Ms BOE 2s wewces 41 44 38 45 44 28 115 
Lieut. N. M. Green 47 40 41 44 40 21 118 
Corp. John Grandy .40 44 47 29 44 28 130 
Sergt. George Sayer ...42 46 48 48 46 22 124 
Q.-M. Ser. R. Lunsford..41 31 47 42 39 14 155 
Ord. Sergt. W. N. Puck- 

PO. a) eek ae ..-44 42 41 38 46 35 143 
Priv. F. Agostini 42 43 50 42 43 35 172 


Total, 4460. 


Ohio 
Capt. C. B. Winder ..40 42 43 45 45 47 128 
Lieut. W. H. Richard...43 44 40 42 46 31 166 
Pere, We WEN. nose 44 40 46 43 36 29 80 
Lieut. J. W. Smith .42 44 43 33 37 28 115 
Priv. I. L. Eastman 42 43 40 44 46 32 153 
Col. E. F. Miller .45 41 38 36 47 33 128 
Priv. H. E. Simon .43 47 44 42 46 15 129 
Sergt senedict -42 44 43 43 46 20 8&2 
Sergt. C. E. Orr .42 41 47 44 42 42 107 
Liuet. B. South 39 43 47 37 43 31 143 
Capt. J. C. Seaman 43:45 39 42 40 39 110 
Lieut. C. S. Benedict .44 47 47 43 46 42 140 


Total, 4431. 
United States Marine Corps 


Lieut. D. C. MacDougall.40 41 41 41 45 39 154 
Sermt. HH. Baptiat ....<« 41 43 46 44 49 30 129 
Capt. F. E. Evans ..... 41 42 46 31 39 22 130 
Priv. J. F. DeLosh......41 37 43 47 44 43 121 
Corp. R. W. Beal . .46 43 38 44 43 31 128 
Seret. P. S. Lund ......41 44 40 41 40 31 113 
Serget. C. E. Clark 44 43 35 45 43 29 109 
Priv. J. Mackey ....... 43 43 36 43 44 37 142 
Serget. J. McP. Ketcham40 37 43 25 36 25 126 
Corp. S. H. Scott .......41 45 32 43 31 36 84 
Corp. S. Buckhardt ....44 43 41 41 26 .. 132 
Corp. O. M. Schriver 44 44 45 44 44 34 126 

Total, 4360 

United States Navy 

H. Stew. W. A. Sprout 42 38 42 46 36 35 147 
Bugler A. H. Dahlene..39 37 39 43 41 24 134 
Seaman A. W. Cline ...45 38 42 43 45 34 88 
P. A. Culver, Y., 2nd Cl. 39 35 43 45 44 31 107 
W. F. Warner, M.A.A 

lst Class ~_ 39 33 40 41 44 30 129 
H H. Lundelin, B.M 

2nd Class . 45 41 46 43 43 21 114 


J. MeLellan 


Class , 


G.M., 3rd 
ba ecelsatthe te 39 41 44 46 43 31 122 
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N. Drustrup, T.C., Ist 
ol eer 41 39 44 42 38 28 13 
B. B. Smith, B.M., 2nd 
Le « -cssceannakone ea 3 40 38 41 34 23 136 
Seaman J. Kithley..... 42 45 42 44 36 24 106 
Boatswain A. Hamilton 40 44 45 38 37 31 131 
C.Q.M. W. T. Verleger..40 40 37 44 27 29 147 


Total, 4288. 
New Jersey. 
Lieut. W. A 


Tewes....45 43 37 44 42 44 100 
Core. FT. GaRrees «oes e080 43 42 45 35 43 32 127 
Sergt. C. F. Silvester....41 40 42 33 44 36 134 
Seret. J. R. Williams..46 43 45 39 41 35 168 
Capt. William Libbey..39 37 41 32 42 27 100 
Perv. ©. &. PeOReOR. «. 66 40 40 46 44 46 28 128 
Sergt. Maj. R. W. Evans 41 33 44 37 47 21 129 
Capt. W. B. Martin..... 41 38 43 41 45 24 &8§ 
Cant. W. &. Priee..cses 3 35 46 39 44 0 114 
Lieut. H. L. Smith...... 44 43 45 40 41 36 120 
Maj. A. Rowland ...... 44 45 38 39 39 36 129 
Lieut. M. A. Rice.......42 44 41 24 43 40 102 
Total, 4267 
Slow Rapid Slow Sk. 
eo a> tb ou co _ i) ro] 
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Mass. ....488 489 489 460 486 358 1490 4260 
Illinois ..486 458 491 491 502 330 1498 4256 
Pennsyl. .494 506 463 465 502 342 1438 4220 
Dis. of C. 495 465 507 480 472 289 1505 4213 
U. S. Cav. 486 475 488 488 483 3211467.64208.6 
R. I. .....484 481 520 460 493 335 1306 4133 
Minn. ....484 495 479 479 456 369 1349 4133 
Wash ..498 481 492 488 511 360 1280 4110 
Iowa .....478 484 481 481 471 357 1318 4070 
Maryland 499 483 518 468 503 336 1350 4057 
Maine ....510 474 501 446 495 381 1225 4032 
Wisconsin 497 480 510 472 445 288 1318 4010 
Georgia ..499 473 436 451 488 337 1317 4001 
Conn 500 490 469 438 451 339 1294 2981 
Oregon . 448 455 501 418 4387 289 1369 3917 
Florida 474 457 518 432 430 338 1258 3907 
Michigan. 486 438 449 414 447 291 1276 3801 
U. S. M. A. 473 473 424 401 442 256 1202 3681 
Kansas $43 441 450 428 399 251 1040 3502 
Vermont 471 432 432 402 446 339 924 3444 
Montana 475 415 453 361 419 279 966 3368 
So. Caro 464 392 411 369 386 298 1035 3350 
Calif 458 437 417 407 394 340 829 3282 
Texas 4232 407 454 386 367 229 948 222% 
Hawali 4687 4282 479 386 8236 184 O55 2149 
W. Va 460 340 4290 247 257 18% ARI ANAS 
Del’ware 445 289 285 232 246 PRO RIB 2an4 
Missouri 415 251 221 804 995 182 R17 OT7K 
Nehraska 1295 248 275 28k AIR 1k2% AT 2h92 
Indiana 415 227 278 22h 297 189% 7AD 9852 
Tenn 888 281 352 335 306 48 FOG 2216 
NOTES OF THE TOURNAMENT. 
Not an unimportant feature of the meet 


ing was the social side, affording riflemen 
from all parts of our country an opportunity 
to become better The inter- 
ideas, the practical information 
from their more experi- 
enced fellow riflemen, and the fellowship en- 
genderd by weeks association in 
camp cannot fail to have a more lasting in- 
fluence upon those who fortunate 
enough to attend than the mere making of 
high scores 


acquainted 
change of 
gleaned by novices 
several 


were 


Then, too, many of us were curious to see 
what kind of people, and particularly what 
kind of riflemen, remote parts of our coun- 


try would bring forth. The Hawaiians, par- 
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ticularly, were the center of a 


interest, but 


good deal of 
they proved to be not very dif 
from the usual type of American. At 
which they were accustomed, 
they held their own; but the 1000-yard shoot- 
ing and skirmish 


ferent 
the ranges to 


were a puzzle to them, as 


to many others 
To inexperienced but 


wherever they 


ambitious shots 
hailed from, and to any others 
who were hungry for technical data concern- 
ing rifles and ammunition and their manufac- 
ture, no group of men could have been 
interesting and instructive 


more 
than those rep- 
Nearly all of them 
employed in various 
gun works or cartridge loading factories, one 


resenting Connecticut. 


were expert mechanics 


of them stating that he had in his experience 


rifled more than 150,000 barrels. They were 
always willing to furnish information about 


the details of processes familiar to 
what was familiar to 
Then, too, Mr Bar 


Manufacturing 


them 
searcely a process but 
another of 
low of the Ideal 
reloading 
known to all of our readers, 
the Connecticut 


one or them. 
Company, 
whose tools are doubtless well 
had a tent with 
team, in which was a bench 
fitted up with all kinds of reloading tools that 
would be likely to interest 


He was surrounded 


military riflemen 
nearly the whole period 
of his stay by military shooters from far and 
near, all deeply interested in his demonstra- 
tions on the use of the various implements for 
loading and reloading cartridges. 

A new idea which Mr. Barlow was exhibit 
ing, ahd which may be of interest to some of 
our readers, was a bullet for the .30-40 
rifle which he has recently out, 
which can be prepared by the him 
self, and which gives fine accuracy at ranges 
up to 600 yards. This bullet 
shaped like the Ideal No. 308278, hut cast with 


new 
brought 


shooter 
consists of a 
a constriction near the base, onto 


swaged a 
machine 


which is 
shallow cup in the same 
which sizing and lubri- 
These cups, which cost only 60 cents 
a thousand, protect the base of the bullet so 
well from fusion and gas cutting that veloci- 
1800 


copper 
does the 
cating 


high as 


with 


ties as feet per second can be 
home-made bullets. The new 
bullet weighs 207 grains, and the best powder! 
charge found so far is twenty-three grains 
of L. & With this load one of 
the shooters made a score of 47 out of 50 at 
600 yards, and I know from firing it myselt 
that it does nearly as good work as the best 
service ammunition. It 
yards more 


obtained 


R. Lightning 


requires about 100 
elevation and about 25% more 
wind allowance at all ranges than the service 
load. 

favorable 
heard on the general 


Considerable comment was 
arrangement of the 
camp, the comfortable and serviceable equip 
ment of tents, cots and other furnishings pro 
vided by New Jersey, and the agreeable and 
efficient manner in which Capt. A. H. Graff 
performed his duties as quartermaster. The 
camp was laid out with a wide central street 
or avenue, from each side of which led rows 
of tents, a row for each team, separated by 


shorter streets at right angles to the cer 


avenue. At the corner of each street w 
sign board bearing the name of the té 
quartered threon Each tent had woods 
floor, and the state of New Jersey furnis! 


cots, blankets, camp chairs, wash stands, et 
for all who applied A number of hydrants 


scattered about the camp supplied an abund 


ance of good water artesian well 


irom an 


and meals were served in a commodiou 
mess hall about 200 yards from the ‘amp 
Taking everything together, the camp was 


and while its lo 


1000-yards 


good and comfortable one 
back of the 
was not as 


cation firing point 


close to salt water as 


some oft 


the visitors might wish, it was located 
was really the only available place 
The only which 


dampen the 


thing served at all 
enthusiasm of the shooters w 


National mat 


because of the 


the slow progress of the 
unavoidable 
and the limited facilities 
back of the firing point all 
for a chance to fire ten shots, as was the 


tune f 


This was 
number of entries 
but waiting 


some, is far less interesting tl 


shooting as we usually get it. The 


ing of the 


dampen 
ardor of some of the visiting rifle 
from this cause, as well as the i 
of vacation allowance brought about by the 
completing the national 
many to leave at the 


men 


delay in matches 


caused ition ofl 


termin 
the latter who would otherwise have stayed 


and taken part in the National Rifle Asso 
tion and New Jersey State Rifle Associatior 


remaines 


and the end o 


matches. As it enough 
make them a decided success, 


was, 


the tournament on September 9th still found 
a sufficient number of entries in the Pre 
dent's Match to make it a decidedly 
ing event. 

Many plans were 
the congestion in future tournaments, and 
meeting the requirements of the fast 


interest 
discussed for relievins 


grow 


ing sport of rifle shooting. One suggestio! 
was to hold preliminary shoots in differ 
sections of the country, and only send t 


fittest representatives from each section. But 
we believe that this would be a decided step 
backward, for the determining of who is able 
team or individual 
is only a small part of the benefits to be de 
rived from such a meeting. Another proposi 
that the government erect a ver! 
large range, with ample facilities for all that 
may come, at some central point This sug 
gestion is good, and will probably prevail 
the end. The only objection to it is that 
central point is still a long 
some parts of our 


to produce the best 


tion was 


even a 
from vast country, and 
there are doubtless many riflemen who would 
never be able to attend 
What is believed to be the best solutior 

the problem is for the government, prior t 
each competition, to enlarge and put into the 
finest working order the present range facil 
For instance 7 
should be decided to hold the nex 


ties of the plac e selected 
pose it 
meeting in the 


take hold of the Illinois range, en! 


vicinity of Chicago; why not 
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put it into shape to meet the requirements of 
the National Match This once done, would 
leave it in shape for the match to be held 
there again at any future time, and in the 
meanwhile it would be of immense benefit to 
the National Guard of Illinois. The same 
thing could be done next year, say, in the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles or San Francisco; and 
the next year somewhere in the East. By 
it would give all 
riflemen a chance to attend at some time, and 
would besides be the means of establishing 
fine ranges in various parts of the country 
where large numbers of men could learn to 
become fine shots 


thus moving the place about 


Such a scheme would cost 
money; but would not the return from it be 
well worth the money expended? 

Weather conditions this while bad 
at times, were for the most part good enough 
to enable riflemen to form an accurate idea 
of the relative merits of different maks of 
ammunition The concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that while the government- 
made ammunition has improved in most re- 
spects, it is still far from reliable at long 
ranges. The trouble seems to be in a varia- 
tion of the powder charges Several of us 
opened a number of cartridges from the same 
box, and found the charges to vary from 34.8 
to 36.8 grains Primers and shells of gov- 
ernment make have always been first class, 
and the bullet is now being made much bet- 
ter and of a diameter more adapted to the 
barrels; but there is certainly room for great 
improvement in the powder measuring ma- 
chine. The ammunition of private make, 
which was allowed in most of the matches 


year, 


outside of the National, all gave satisfactory 
results It is needless to say that many of 
the “cranks” As to powder 
used, it is of some interest to note that 
every match this year was won with Laflin & 
tand smokeless, even including the Schuet- 
zen match and the various revolver matches 

Another event of interest was the annual 
meeting of the national Rifle Association, 
which was held at the club house on the range 
on August 3lst The first business before 
the meeting was the election of directors, 
which resulted as follows: For term expiring 
1906, Maj.-Gen. J. F. Wade United States 
Army; for term expiring 1908 srig.-Gen 
Thos. J. Stewart, Pennsylvania; Maj. S. J 


loaded their own 


Fort, Maryland; Col Henry S. Dietrich, 
Illinois’ Lieut.-Col Thos F. Cooke, Iowa; Capt 
Wm. Libbey, New Jersey; Col. F. K. Patter- 


son, Pennsylvania; Col Cc H Laucheimer, 
United States Marine Corps; Col. Leslie C 
Bruce, New York; Col. W. E. Coney, Georgia; 
Brig.-Gen. Critchfield, Ohio; Brig.-Gen. J. A. 
Drain, Washington; Col. O. G. Guessaz, Texas 
The following remarks and _ resolution 
were then offered by Dr. W. G. Hudson, as 
one of the delegates from the Manhattan Rifle 
& Revolver Association 
“It is safe to say that 
rifleman has become aware of two serious 
difficulties which confront the _ military 
shooter of to-day: (a) The obtaining of a 


every observant 


good shooting barrel on his Krag, and (b) 
the rapid wearing out of the barrel after it is 
obtained, especially if much skirmish 01 
rapid fire shooting is practiced. 

“The modern rifleman has acquired a 
knowledge of how to select a gun which 
promises good work; therefore, the rifles to 
day in the hands of the team men and good 
shots of a military organization, are those 
selected as the best of the entire allotment 
of guns to such organization, and this partly 
explains the remarkable scores which have 
been so common of late years. Experienc: 
shows that only about one out of twenty 
barrels of service issue conforms sufficiently 
close to the standard to do the fine work re 
quired to win matches nowadays; not to say 
that the remaining nineteen are unservice- 
able military standpoint, but they 
will not do the fine work, especiaHy at the 
long ranges, necessary to win against rifles 
selected by experts. 


from a 


(1) What are 
we going to do when these barrels of correct 
measurement are worn out? and (2) should 
not some means be placed at the command of 


“This leads to two questions: 


even an inferior shot, to whom one of the 


poorer barrls may have been issud, to ob 
tain a barrel of sufficient accuracy to keep up 
his interest in the sport? Such a man may 
eventually become a good shot; but he will 
never do so, and will speedily lose all in 
terest, if his rifle is incapable of fine work 
when properly pointed. A rifle must be ac- 
curate to make shooting a pleasure 

“The remedy for this state of affairs is to 
admit barrels of private make, when guaran 
teed by an officially appointed viewer to be 
in all respects like the standard government 
barrel, to all matches on the same footing as 
the government made weapon 

“This is done in England with satisfaction 
to all, and it is believed that the same plan 
would work advantageously in this country 
also But the chief reason for urging it at 
this time is to remove the objection which so 
many riflemen have to doing much skirmish 
and rapid fire practice, through fear of wear 
ing out their barrels; one dislikes to wear 
out a good barrel when there is small pros- 
pect of replacing it. I believe that most 
riflemen have found their barrels worn out 
for fine work after less than 1000 rounds have 
fired, if much of the firing has been 
skirmish and rapid fire work, and sometimes 
a barrel will go bad after a few hundred 
shots. 

“To remedy this state of affairs, I offer the 
following resolution: 

“1—That the executive committee of the 
National Rifle Association confer with the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, with a view to so modifying the 
conditions of the National matches that bar- 
rels of private manufacture may be admitted 
thereto on the same footing as government 
made rifles throughout, providing (a) that 
such barrels conform to outside and inside 
measurements, weight, character of rifling, 
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pitch of rifling, number of grooves, and in all 
other respects, to the standard adopted by the 
government; and (b) that such barrels bear 
the inspection mark of an official appointed 
in such a manner as said board may deem 
most expedient, to be known as “View Mark 
A,” or “Government Viewer’s Mark,” as a 
guarantee of inspection and conformance to 
the above requirements. 

“2—-That the present view mark of the 
National Rifle Association be designated as 
“View Mark B,” and applied as at present to 
rifles coming under the designation, any mili- 
tary, and also to special barrels which may 
have been fitted to government made actions, 
whose outside dimensions and chambering are 
the same as the government barrel and which 


are capable of using the standard ammuni-" 


tion, but whose rifling may be modified with a 
view to demonstrating in the annual com- 
petition whether the standard form of rifling 
can be improved upon.” The motion was car- 
ried unanimously, as it deals in a satisfactory 
manner with a situation that is rapidly be- 
coming acute; and it is hoped that the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice will agree to the proposed change in the 
rules. 

There was considerable comment on the 
way in which Ohio has forged to the front 
in rifle shooting. Fine work was of course 
expected of big and wealthy states like New 
York and New Jersey, with their magnificent 
ranges, numerous expert riflemen to select 
from, and liberal allowance to meet the ex- 
penses of practice; but nobody supposed, 
some three years ago, when Mr. Winder ap- 
peared as the sole representative of Ohio 
that such rapid progress would be made. It 


is true that Winder was always an able rep 
reséntative and a fine shot, but he has proved 
to be more than that—a fine missionary for 
the sport, and an efficient instructor. It may 
be well to point out, however, that not a 
little of Ohio’s success has been due to dili 
gent practice with reloaded, home-made am- 
munition, and with smali caliber rifles taking 
cheap cartridges, thereby so applying the 
money allowance as to get the most practice 
out of it. 

But the most gratifying feature of the 
meeting is the indication which it gives of 
aroused interest in, and the rapid growth of, 
rifle shooting as a sport in all parts of the 
country. What a contrast with a few short 
years ago, when New Jersey, Georgia and the 
District of Columbia used to be the sole rep- 
resentatives in a match representing the “in- 
ter-state championship of America!” It shows 
that the spirits of Daniel Boone and Davy 
Crockett still dwell in the breasts of the 
present generation of Americans, that love of 
the rifle is born in us, and that even with the 
small encouragement now given by the Na- 
tional Government we eagerly adopt as our 
recreation that sport of sports, rifle shooting, 
proficiency in which means so much to us as 
a nation—securing us in peace, because 
making us invincible in war! 

W. G. HUDSON, M. D 

[Unfortunately the full report on the 
above shoot did not come to us in time to run 
in this issue, some scores and many photo- 
graphs being delayed. However, we hope to 
be able to publish the remainder in our No- 
vember number.—Editor.] 


THE SINGLE-ACTION, SWING-OUT CYLINDER GUN. 


We had hardly hoped for the number of 
responses which have come in answer to the 
petition started in our last issue for the manu- 
facture of a new single action revolver with 


swing-out cylinder. We take pleasure in pub-. 


lishing the petition again in this number, to- 
gether with the names of those offering to buy 
one of these guns. This petition, and the full 
list of names received by us before the date of 
going to press, October 5, will be published in 
our November issue, tais being the last number 
in which it will appear. We hope to be able to 
add a great many mvre names to the list be- 
fore the closing time of our November forms. 
Let all sportsmen who are willing to purchase 
one of these guns speak now, as the decision of 
the manufacturers rests with the number of 
these signatures received. 





A PETITION 
To the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford Conn., and Smith & Wesson, Spring- 
field, Mass.: 
We, the undersigned, being desirous of hav- 
ing manufactured a single-action revolver with 


swing-out cylinder chambered for the .38 Smith 
& Wesson Special, or a_ .38-25-175 shell car- 
tridge revolver to have 6 to 6%-inch barrel, 
to weigh not over thirty-two ounces, stock and 
hammer modeled closely after the Colt Army 
and Frontier single-action revolver, hereby 
agree, should the Colt or Smith & Wesson com- 
panies manufacture such a revolver within one 
year from date, to purchase one each of said 
revolvers within one month after being placed 
on the market, either from factory direct or 
through our local dealer. (Signed) 

Ashley A. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

R. J. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

A. P. McLean, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

H. C. Johnston, Salmon Arm, B. C. 
A. E. Tweeddale, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

B. L. Brown, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

L. 8. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

J. A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life. 

P. B. Jenkins, pastor Linwood Presbyterian 
church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ed Coon, 1112 East Terrell avenue, [Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Fred Hendricks, Hulett, \y yo. 
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Mass 


Ford, Colo 


F. E. «rescott, Roslindal 
L. A. New, Rocky 
Samuel Arbuckle, Auburn, Ill 

Herbert Sprague, Cnicago, Ill. 

Mark Kennicott, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Lowdermilk, Chicago, ll 

E. G. Toel, Jr., 324 West Kighty-second street, 

New York City. 
J. S. Woods, Lincoln, Neb 


THE .405 AND .22 AUTOMATIC. 


“H. L. F.”’ inquires about the .405 and .22 
Winchester rifles. I have used a .30-30 Win- 
chester and a .38-55 Marlin and while they us- 
ually kill up to a reasonable distance, I have 
often been obliged to follow wo 
little distance. Several seasons ago I discarded 
both for the .405 Winchester, since 
I have never had to follow deer 
twenty feet, nor have I had to uss 


inded deer some 


which time 
than 
more than 
one shot on either deer or bear With a stock 
that fits the shoulder properly, the recoil does 
not amount to much 

I have found the Winchester .22 Automatic 
the most accurate of the smaller guns and the 
rapidity with which it can be fired makes it of 
great value in picking ducks from a flock long 
after they are out of shotgun range. 

I notice an eastern ortsman’s publication 
comes out, for some untold reason, in defense of 
who shoots }! birds for the 
cash they will bring, claiming that a man has 
a perfect right to do as he pleases with game 
lawfullv killed. What perfect rot! As well 
claim that a rifle lawfully purchased may be 
used indiscriminately to kill man or deer. The 
state of Maine, the greatest resort for the lover 
of rod or gun east of the Mississippi river, not 
only prohibits the sale of game 


more 





the game hog 


birds, but also 
forbids giving it away Under their laws the 
partricge, duck and woodcock are noticeably in- 
Keep up the good work 
maiority of eastern 


creas.neg. 


The great 
sportsmen hope to see 
eventuaily the absolute discontinuance of the 
sale of all game birus in every state of the 
Union, to the end that their children and their 
children’s children know the joys of life 


afield 


may 
with dog and gun 
P. Cc. KIRKBRIDE. 


HIGH VELOCITIES IN LARGE CALIBRES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago when 
the .30-30 and .30-40 rifles were put on the mar- 
ket, the most extravagant 
for them. For instance, the proud owner of a 
new .30-30 would tell you that his gun would 
shoot flat 300 yords. And that it had more 
killing power than a .45-70 or .49-90; in fact that 
any living object struck by a bullet from a .30 
caliber would fall dead as if struck by light- 
ning 

I have been pitied for my ignorance 
when I disputed the claim that the .30-40-220 
was the most powerful cartridge made, with the 
30-30-160 a close The 


claims were made 


often 


second manufacturers 


did a great deal to encourage this belief, and 
were 


ably seconded by the retailers. Only 
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lately a retailer had the nerve to tell me that 
the .32 Colt’s Automatic pistol was more pow- 
erful than a .44-40 rifle. Claims like this are 
all wrong, and in the long run do more harm 
than good. The .30-30 is not as powerful as the 
.45-70-405, but is about on a par with the .38-56- 
255 and the .40-65-260 rifles. But it excels those 
cartridges in range and has a very flat trajec- 
tory which is a great advantage in shooting at 
game at a distance o. .00 yards or more. With 
a .30-30 sighted 100 yards the bullet will not 
drop enough to miss a deer at 200 or 250 yards 
if you hold well up on him with a .40-65 or 
almost any other black powder gun you would 
have to elevate your sights, or hold well over 
the object, thereby greatly increasing the 
chances of a miss through miscalculation of the 
distance 

In shooting at wolves or coyotes at long 
range the .30-30 would be far ahead of the 
.45-70, but for a bear or moose at short range 
the .45-70 would be far more reliable, as it 
would penetrate furtner and tear a larger hole 
than the soft-point bullet would. The 
.30-30 and .30-40 depend too much on the mush- 
rooming of the bullet. They are made of soft 
lead and will mushroom in soft flesh and in 
they strike a heavy bone, sometimes fly 
The .30-40 is slightly more powerful 
than the .45-70-405, but the two guns are very 
nearly muzzle energy. 

In order to get the full effect from a .45 
caliber bullet it should have a hollow or a 
split point. To split a bullet, take a piece of 
very thin paper and cut it the width you wish 
to use in a .45 caliber 405-grain bullet. The 
split should extend from the point of the bullet 
to the shell. If the bullet opens in its flight 
slip the paper back and leave a little of the 
point solid. You can get the proper effect by 
shooting the different bullets in a row of boards. 
Set one behind the other. The bullet should 
make a clean-cut hole on entering the first 
board, to show that it did not open before strik- 
ing the target. 

Some of the correspondents of Outdoor Life 
seem to desire a more powerful cartridge than 
even the .4065 Winchester. They are certainly 
asking for a great deal. The .46 is a big gun 
to use on any kind of game found in North 
America. The recoil is excessive and the accu- 
racy is not all it should be when shot from the 
8%4-pound '% model Winchester. A .30-30 weighs 
eight pounds, which is a reasonable weight for 
that caliber; the .30-40 and .35 Special each 
weigh eight and one-fourth pounds, which is 
too light for such heavy charges as they use. 
A .30-40 should weigh nine pounds or over and 
a .405 at least twelve pounds to get good re- 
sults. If the charges of the .35 and .405 were 
reduced so as to give velocities of 1,800 or 1,900 
feet per second instead of 2,150 feet, it would 
reduce the recoil greatly and improve the ac- 
curacy of the gun and still have power to 
spare. 

As to a new high-power cartridge for the 
"86 model Winchester, the old .38-56 with a 
proper charge of .30 caliber powder would be 
hard to beat. The velocity could be increased 
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to 1,800 feet without greatly increasing the re- 
coil, and the gun is heavy and strong enough 
to stand the charge. The shell should be thick- 
ened at the base, as in the .30 caliber; that is, 
the only change that is necessary, except that 
the twist of the rifling would probably have to 
be increased for long-range shooting. This rifle 
would be powerful enough to use on any game 
Some, no doubt, would prefer the .38-70 with the 
275-grain bullet, but that would increase the re- 
coil considerably. The larger shell using 255- 
grain bullet would perhaps be more pleasant to 
shoot than the regular .38-56 shell, as the larger 
air space you have in using smokeless powder, 
the more you lessen the pressure on the gun, 
and lessen the recoil, by using a short bullet in 
a large caliber. For instance, with a 300 or 
350-grain bullet in a .45 caliber you can develop 
a more powerful cartridge than the .30-40. It is 
reliable and effective in every case. Such a gun 
will not have the range of a .30 caliber, but you 
can not expect to get the range with a large 
caliber you can get with a .30 caliber unless 
you are willing to carry a load of iron with 
you in order to give your gun the necessary 
weight to insure accuracy. The .405 Winchester 
will never be accurate at long range till the 
weight of the gun is increased or the charge is 
lightened somewhat. J.C. ANDERSON 


A HUNTER AND GOOD SHOT SPEAKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice some of your 
readers are still advocating a more powerful 
smokeless powder rifle, Mr. A. Haines going so 
far as to suggest a .45 caliber with not less 
than a 400-grain bullet and powder enough to 
give a 2,000-foot velocity. Now I heartily agree 
with Mr. Haines in the selection of the ‘86 
model Winchester, as I think it by far the best 
model this company ever made: but for the 
life of me I can not understand what anyone 
wants with a more powerful arm than the .33 
caliber now made in the °’8 model. I would 
much rather see them make the .30-30 or .25-35 
in the "86 model than the larger ones suggested 
by Mr. Haines. What does a man want with a 
eannon when he can do the work with a rifle? 
IT have for the last six or eight years used a 
25-35 for big game and have given it a thor- 
ough practical test, and for my use I want no 
more powerful rifle. T can kill a bull elk anv- 
where under 250 yards with one shot and guar- 
antee he will not go 20 feet after being shot 
Now what more do vou want? Of course for 
deer hunting the .45 caliber suggested would 
be verv convenient where one only wished to 
save the saddles of the deer killed. He could 
just shoot the front end off and have only the 
hams left. 

T tremble to think of the recoil of this rifle 
Tam of the opinion i .at it would kick itself out 
of favor about the second shot. No, Brother 
Haines, my hand will never go up In favor of 
a more powerful rifle such as you suggest. If 
most hunters would spend a few extra dollare 
and a little time in practicing with their rifles 
before they go in quest of game they would 
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have less excuse to find fault with their .25 and 
.30 calibers. With just a little practice now and 
then one can very easily become proficient 
enough so that he will never want larger than 
the .30 caliber for any game on the American 
continent. O. M. BARNES. 


THE .38 AUTOMATIC AND OTHERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just returned 
from the White Pine Belt and found the August 
number of Outdoor Life on the table. I have 
read the articles by Ashley A. Haines with 
great care; also his gentlemanly criticism of 
the .38 automatic pistol. In this connection I 
wish to say that some of your contributors, 
especially the .30 caliber cranks. resort to sneers, 
ridicule and even personal abuse. Any person 
with a grain of common sense Knows that only 
persons who are in the wrong will resort to 
such means, as sneers, ridicule, abuse, etc., are 
the very poorest kinds of argument. A person 
should certainly have the right to state his 
preference for a certain gun and to give his 
opinions about the same without being sneered 
at or abused. It must be remembered that we 
are not all alike in our ideas and opinions, and 
just think what a world this would be to live 
in if we all were. 

[We heartily second Mr. Kennedy's remarks 
as above expressed and would say that corre 
spondents who go too far in this respect must 
expect to see their copy liberally blue-penciled 
Editor.] 

Now, in regard to Mr. Haines’ statement 
that the automatic pistol has not the “hang” 
of the old single action revolver, I agree with 
him, neither has it the balance or grip, but how 
many revolvers produced nowadays possess 
those very desirable features anyway? And is 
not this one of the reasons why a new model 
is asked for by so many of your readers? As 
for the grip, I have never seen but one that I 
personally liked, and that is the grip on the 
old Colt’s single action Frontier model. Right 
here let me state that very few of your readers 
seem to realize that it is nearly the same with 
a gun as it is with a suit of clothes. They 
should both be built to fit, and, of course, what 
will fit one man will not fit another. This is 
especially true as regards rifles and shotguns 
and also holds good to a great extent with the 
revolver. All crack shots have their guns built 
to measure, as it were, in order to get a good 
fit, and IT have known of persons who have gone 
to a great deal of trouble and expense to se- 
cure some certain gun possessed by someone 
else simply because that particular gun was a 
good fit to the person desiring it. 

The old Remington had a grip very much 
like the Colt’s single action and was to my 
notion a very good one, but how about the 
grips on some of the revolvers turned out now- 
adays? I like the grip on the .38 Colt’s auto- 
matic better than anything outside the old 
Colt’s single action because with the wrist in a 
perfectly natural position, the barrel comes 
up level, while with a revolver made by one of 
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our other most prominent makers, if the wrist 
is held in a natural position the barrel will 
point skyward, and a disagreeable, unnatural 
kink must be given to the wrist to bring the 
barrel down level. With another revolver of 
an equally prominent make, with a grip styled 
“the most perfect grip ever made,’’ the barrel 
will point to the ground unless the wrist is 
kinked in the opposite direction. Now, both of 
these grips may have been a particularly good 
fit in the hands of their respective designers 
and they also may, and undoubtedly do, fit the 
hands of numerous users of these weapons; 
but they certainly do not fit my hands, hence 
I will have none of tuem in mine. 

On the .38 Colt’s automatic the grip is rather 
large, but as my hands are just about as large 
in proportion, this grin just gives me a nice 
handful. But of course I realize that a person 
with small hands might not like it. 

In regard to reloading sheiis for the auto- 
matic, will say that it has been my experience 
that reloaded cartridges are liable to stick In 
any gun, and it would be strange if the auto- 
matic would be an exception in this respect. 
ror target shooting three grains of L. & R. 
bullseye smokeless rifle powder and lead bul- 
let operates the gun perfectly, and is very 
accurate. However, when out in the woods I 
make it a practice to carry nothing but full- 
jacketed factory-loaded ammunition. Cartridges 
with soft-point bullets may be had, but I do 
not like them because as the pistol is a .38 
caliber, it makes a hole of respectable size and 
in this kind of a gun using a small powder 
charge, I want all the penetration I can get. 

Mr. Haines states that he does not think the 
velocity of the .38 Special is much, if any, less 
than the .38 Automatic; but here is where Mr. 
Haines has made a great mistake, as the ve- 
locity of the Special is but 800 feet per second, 
while in the Automatic it is 1,260 feet—a vast 
difference. 

I am well aware that some splendid scores 
have been made with revolvers using the .38-40 
and .44-40 cartridges, in spite of the very heavy 
recoil, but I never could do anything with 
them in the way of accurate work, and I 
should like to see an article from Mr. Haines 
showing how to handle. aim and shoot these 
arms, so a person could learn to do accurate 
work with them, as it has been my experience 
that in the hands of the majority of people 
who purchase these guns, they are a failure on 
account of the abominable heavy recoil, and are 
soon sold or traded off for a lighter piece with 
less recoil and far less power. Here is where 
the Automatic shines. as it is far more pow- 
erful than any revolver and at the same time 
has less recoil than a .22 pistol. 

As for the insinuations of ‘*.45 Colt’’ that the 
Automatic is not reliable, they are hardly wor- 
thy of notice. The first model of these arms 
may possibly have been a little defective on 
this noint, but as now made, they are perfectly 

reliable, providing the arm is given at least as 
much care as is bestowed on the average re- 
volver. Heavy oil, or ofl which is Hable to 
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gum, should never be used on the slide of this 
arm, as this might cause a failure to extract 
the empty shell. Sewing machine oil is good 
for this purpose. I have used this gun for 
about three years, and I repeat again that in all 
that time it has never missed fire nor failed to 
extract the empty shell. Of course, should this 
gun fall in the water, or be left out in the rain 
or wet for some time, and then be allowed to 
dry without the least care, the slide would 
probably rust and fail to work properly, but 
in that case the gun would certainly not be at 
all to blame. The fault would be with the idiot 
who handled it in that manner. Right here 
let me say that there are more idiots who 
ought to be in some insane asylum handling 
guns than, to use a common expression, “you 
can shake a stick at,”’ and these fools are 
always ready to blame their guns for every- 
thing when the fault, in ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred, is with themselves. Numerous 
governments are now adopting the Automatic 
pistol for use in their armies, and it is only a 
question of a short time before the soldiers 
will be armed with Automatic rifles; and I am 
not sure but that at least one government has 
done so already. Does ‘.45 Colt’’ mean to say 
that this would be done if the Automatic was 
not reliable? Let me quote the report of our 
ordnance board on the test of the .38 Colt’s Au- 
tomatic: ‘“‘Referring to the additional test of 
this pistol the report of the board states that 
the action of the pistol during the preceding test 
was so satisfactory that they were of the opin- 
ion that it was a suitable arm for the service, 
but they decided to make additional endur- 
ance tests in order to determine what weak- 
nesses would be developed by long continued 
firing, and to discover, if possible, what was 
the actual life of the pistol. Many shots were 
therefore fired from it and the board reached 
the conclusion that the endurance of the Colt’s 
Automatic appears to be greater than that of 
the service revolver. The test to which this 
pistol was subjected was in every way more 
severe than that to which revolvers have been 
heretofore subjected. The board also found that 
it possessed these further advantages: Very 
simple construction; it is easy to operate; not 
liable to get out of order; it is capable of a 
very high rate of fire; it can be conveniently 
loaded with either hand; it gives a high initial 
velocity and flat trajectory; it is more accurate 
than the revolver. In the opinion of the board 
this pistol is a suitable arm for use in the 
United States service, and it possesses numer- 
ous advantages over the revolver.”’ 

Now, I am not like some of the .30 caliber 
cranks, who are contributors to your magazine, 
who want to ram a .30 caliber rifle down the 
throat of every man who criticizes this gun, 
and I do hope that your readers will get the 
revolver they are so loudly clamoring for, and 
should it come out with the old Frontier grip, I 
should be tempted to purchase one myself. Now, 
mind you, I do not claim that the Automatic 
is perfection, although as a weapon of defense 
against wild beasts—either two or four-legged 
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ones, for which purpose a revolver is princi 
pally carried—it is nearer so, to my notion, than 
anything yet out but compared to the dirty 
black-powder gas-leaking kickers I prefer my 
.388 Automatic every time on account of its 
hard shooting qualities. its flat trajectory, its 
accuracy and last but not least, the ease with 
which it can be kept clean. 
AL KENNEDY. 


CORDITE—THE ENGLISH POWDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article that Mr. G. 
L. Lehle contributed to the caliber discussion 
in the July issue of your highly esteemed mag- 
azine voices my sentiments so admirably that 
instead of whispering down a well, I wish to 
climb a tree and holler AMEN to all of his 
suggestions, with the exception of the one 
about the English cartridge loaded with cordite. 
I hope Mr. Lehle will pardon me for doing so, 
but I would feel I had neglected my oppor- 
tunity if I failed to warn riflemen to refuse to 
use such a cartridge. Bulk for bulk it is nearly 
twice as strong as Laflin & Rand powder, so 
the shell is sure to be too short to take enough 
of Laflin & Rand powder and leave large 
enough air space to produce a reasonably safe 
and at the same time powerful load. We have 
in the .40-99 S. S. a shell of excellent propor- 
tions for length (three and one-fourth inches), 
but for a powerful load it should be built a 
trifle stronger than these that we have now 
that were made for a common load of black 
powder. Notwithstanding their frailty, I am 
using a load in them that produces greater 
force than the Jeffery .40-400 and they show no 
signs of giving out. For those who wish a .45, 
the Sharps shell of the same length is equally 
as good. With sixty-four grains of the class 
of powder such as the .405 Winchester cartridge 
is loaded with, for the .40 caliber, and eighty 
grains for the .45, and a bullet with a flat point 
four-fifths of its diameter, like the one that 
is illustrated on page 262 in the March issue 
of Outdoor Life, we will have a cartridge that 
will outclass the English cordite cartridge in 
all respects. Besides, the rifle using it will 
last as long as its owner. 

In support of the correctness of these re- 
marks that apply to cordite and its destructive- 
ness to rifles, I will inclose with this a clipping 
from the Scientific American, in which its ef- 
fects are fully described, and I pray that our 
indulgent editor will publish it in part, if not 
in full. 

In my .40-90 I use a 400-grain bullet, which 
is .002 of an inch larger than the finished bore 
of the rifle, patched with paper, and lubricated 
with graphite. The breech of the rifle is 
throated for a half inch, to a smooth bore, and 
tne ribs dressed with a tapering reamer, so 
that it will be three-eighths of an inch before 
they attain their full size. My gun works ad- 
mirably under these conditions. 

W. A. LINKLETTER. 





We append below the clipping referred to by 


Mr. Linkletter, taken from the Scientific Ame! 
ican, and also publish a cut from the above pa- 
per showing the effects of cordite on an Eng- 
lish gun: 

BAD CASE OF GUN EROSION. 

The high velocities and increased energy of 
modern guns have not been obtained without 
the sacrifice of other desirable elements in the 
gun. The most serious trouble that confronts 
the modern artillerist is the tendency of the 
smokeless powders, that are now exclusively 
used, to burn out the interior lining of a gun, 
particularly near the powder chamber. The 
powder itself is the cause of more or less anx- 
iety because of its chemical instability. In our 
own navy we have recently seen the issuance 
of an order to reduce the charges in all guns 
using a certain brand of powder, of which ex- 
tensive shipments had been made to our va- 
rious vessels. 

But that is another story. The erosion, or 
burning out, of the interior tube of the gun, 
which is that portion in which the rifling is 
cut, and which is in immediate contact with 
the powder gases, is due to the high pressure 
and intense heat of the powder gases. At the 
instant that a charge is fired, even in the case 
of modern, slow-burning powder, a great vol- 
ume of gas is generated, and being confined in 
the powder chamber by the projectile, its pres- 
sure rises to an enormous figure which, in the 
case of the service charges in the United States 
guns, is as high as seventeen tons per square 
inch. This is accompanied by a proportionate 
rise in the temperature of the gases. If it were 
possible to look into the powder chamber at 
the instant of discharge, it would be found to 
be at a dazzling white heat. As the projectile 
begins to move down the bore of the gun, these 
white-hot gases rush out of the powder cham- 
ber, and as they stream from the larger cham- 
ber into the smaller bore, they literally melt 
the hardened steel surface of the bore, the pro- 
cess being probably assisted by some chemical 
reaction not yet thoroughly understood. This 
erosion is further assisted, and, indeed, per- 
haps is primarily produced bv the imperfect 
obduration or sealing by the copper rifling band 
of the space between the projectile and the 
walls of the gun. The gases, under the enor- 
mous pressure, quickly find out the very small- 
est way of escape past the base of the shell, 
and they stream at an enormous velocity, and 
still at a white heat, through any such slight 
opening, and melt the hard steel of the gun 
just as a stream of steam or hot water would 
cut its way through a block of ice. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all 
modern guns, after firing 176 rounds, would be 
in the parlous state of the gun from which the 
specimen shown in our engraving was taken. 
This gun was an English piece, and it is well 
known that the English artillerists have had 
great trouble from erosion because of the qual- 
ity of powder which they use. This powder is 
known as cordite, and the erosion is the price 
which the English pay for certain desirable 
qualities which are absent from other pow- 
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Section of inner tube of an English gun, showi 
by white-hot powder gases 


ders that do not cause so much erosion. Cor- 
dite consists of fifty-eight parts of nitrogly- 


cerine, thirty-seven parts guncotton, and five 
parts vaseline, and it is the large amount of 
nitroglycerine that is responsible for the se- 
rious eroding effects mentioned above. Bulk 


for bulk, the English powder is much more 
powerful than the United States navy powder; 
and according to Admiral O'Neil, the late chief 
of ordnance, it requires only about half the 
weight of the charge for a given gun as com- 
pared with the nitro-cellulose powder used in 
our own guns; consequently, there is a great 
reduction in the weight of ammunition, and a 
given number of charges will make a propor- 
tionately smaller draft upon the displacement 
of a vessel, while the individual charges are 
easier to handle at the guns. On the other hand, 


with the nitro-cellulose powder, che life of the 


guns is very much longer. Indeed, the erosion 


trouble has been practically eliminated from 
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the erosion 


the guns of our own navy. The English, how 
ever, consider that in view of the advantages 
of lightness and compactness, it pays in the 
long run to use a high nitroglycerine powder, 
and reline guns when they become sufficiently 
eroded to impair their accuracy. They claim 
that the operation of relining, as practiced in 
their gun factories, is not such a difficult or te 
dious operation as might be supposed. 

We must confess to feeling a strong preju 
dice against the use of a powder that com 
mences to destroy the gun from the very com 
mencement of its active service. On the other 
hand, the Japanese are using the English type 
of ordnance, and although they have developed 
a new powder of their own at their home fac- 
tories, we believe that it is a high-temperature 
powder of the same general character as the 
English cordite. The present war should serve 
to give some very valuable data on this most 


important subject. 




















THE GRAND WESTERN HANDICAP. 


Mr. Shooter, 
Sir to You— 

Let us see what you can do, 
We have heard that at the traps 
You're a “‘bird’’—at shooting ‘‘craps,"’ 
Shooting stars or shooting chutes, 
Shooting anything, you're “‘beauts.”’ 
So we say, just go ahead, 
Keep the marker crying ‘‘dead,”’ 
You to meet we're mighty glad 

Truly yours, sir, 

Trinidad. 





Trinidad, Colo., had the Grand Western Han- 
dicap this year and handled it in a manner 
befitting the good name of the shooters of that 
city. The shoot was a big success, the weather 
was ideal, and every arrangement connected 
with the shoot seemed to be perfect. 

Of the thirty-one entries in the Denver Post 
trophy event, twenty-five of them were 90 or 
better, and Mr. George Maxwell of Holstein, 
Neb., won the cup with a score of 98 out of a 
possible 100. This is not only a remarkable 
score, but considering Mr. Maxwell has but 
one arm, it is phenomenal. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the shoot were composed of J. C. Hudel- 
son, F. Caldwall, F. J. Radford, H. K. Hallo- 
way and F. M. Gooden. 

The first day’s shooting closed with Harold 
Money high professional, score 196 out of 200, 
and Joe Rohrer of Colorado Springs high ama- 
teur with 195 out of 200. Captain Hardy gave 
an exhibition of fancy shooting, showing the ad- 
vantages of Peters ammunition in such work. 

On the second day W. R. Crosby was high 
gun (196 out of 200), and was presented with a 
good-sized cake in a neat speech by A. E. Mc- 
Kenzie of Denver. Among the amateurs Harry 
Taylor was high with 198 out of 200. This score 
caused a little sensation, as it was a remarka- 
ble one for an amateur. 





On the third day F. M. Gooden of Trinidad 
was defeated in the Denver Post trophy shoot 
by George Maxwell, the famous one-armed 
shooter of Nebraska, with a score of 98 out of 
100. Gooden’s score was 9%. William Veatch, 
Charlie Budd and F. M. Gooden tied in the 
free-for-all in a score of 97 out of 100—Veatch 
winning in the shoot-off. 

At the close of the shoot a number went to 
the shoot at San Francisco, including Gilbert, 
Heikes, Marshall, Crosby and King. 


MANY SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The small frame single 
action revolver question has been pretty thor- 
oughly discussed and without exception all are 
agreed that it is a mistake to build a small 
caliber revolver on a frame designed for a 
larger one, as in so doing a considerably heavier 
revolver is produced than necessary and in no 
way is it superior to one made on a properly 
proportioned frame—a frame proportioned to 
conform to size of cartridge taken. We all 
know why manufacturers make these sal! cal- 
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iber revolvers on the large frames For years 
the .44 and .45 calibers were all that could be 
had on the large frame when the idea seemed 
to strike them that with the addition of but 
little machinery they could produce a smaller 
caliber on the large frames which from their 
view point was an advantage. But for the 
individual into whose hands these guns ulti- 
mately fell these excessively heavy, small cali 

ber revolvers were not nor are they yet consid- 
ered an advantage. 

Now, as all are agreed that it is a mistake 
to carry a revolver weighing over forty ounces 
that is in no way superior to one ten or twelve 
ounces lighter, how many will contend that 
it is any less unreasonable to carry a rifle of 
seven and a half pounds where one of five and 
a half would be equally accurate and effective 
Now, listen. To build a .44-40 or a .38-40 revol- 
ver on a .45 frame is necessary, the head diam- 
eter of these shells being about the same. To 
build a .38-40 rifle on a .44-40 receiver is also 
necessary as the .38-40 is nothing more nor less 
than a .44 ‘‘necked down.”’ But where is the 
shooter who has ever given this matter any 
thought that will argue that it is necessary to 
build a .32-20 or .25-20 rifle on the .44-40 receiver 
when a gun properly proportioned could be 
made to handle these cartridges that would be 
at least two pounds lighter than those now 
being turned out? Why do they make them 
this way? The same explanation given for 
small caliber revolver on the large frame will 
suffice here. The .44 was made first; later the 
.32-20 was made on the .44 frame, and still later 
the .25-20, and from the manufacturer’s way of 
viewing the matter it was economy—nothing 
else. Now, in my opinion, the .25-20 and .32-20, 
if made on a properly proportioned receiver 
and with a somewhat lighter barrel, could be 
made to weigh not to exceed five and a half 
pounds, and there is not one man in a hundred 
but who would be willing to pay extra for such 
a gun—perfectly willing for the manufacturer 
to keep the other two pounds of steel to work 
into another gun. 

Are there many shooters who use these guns”? 
Yes, thousands. Would there be more who 
would use them if made as suggested? Cer 
tainly. Then would it not be a wise move for 
manufacturers to discontinue the manufacture 
of these small calibers on the large frames, 
procure machinery and turn out guns on the 
small receiver? Let the barrels be of same 
lengths as at present, but lighter, with a some- 
what lighter butt-stock and fore-end—the lat- 
ter to be one inch shorter than in guns as now 
made. If the makers should decide to put out 
a gun as above described it would undoubtedly 
be a good scheme for them to add a strictly 
high-power cartridge of .z5 caliber, using a bul- 


let of sixty-five grains, with a charge of 


smokeless powder that would give a velocity 
from 1,850 to 2,000 feet per second. This car 
tridge, of course, should have the same head 


diameter and measure over all t..e same as the 


on_¢ 


382-20 and .25-20 in order to work properly 
through the same mechanism. 
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There is another cartridge that . could’ be 
made, adapted to rifles handling the .38-40 and 
.44-40 cartridges, and as the only additional ex- 
pense that would result in the making of such 
a gun would be in the barrel, which would 
have to be nickel steel manufacturers should 
see their way clear to produce it. This car- 
tridge would be the .44-40 ‘“‘necked down” to 
35, using high-pressure powder and a 160-grain 
metal-patched bullet. This cartridge for hunt- 
ing purposes would be equal, if not superior to 
the .30-30. The ammunition would be cheaper, 
the bullet would inflict a more deadly wound, 
the magazine would hold fifteen cartridges 
instead of ten, while the gun would be lighter 
owing to the somewhat shorter receiver. It has 
been a puzzle to many why such a cartridge 
has not been furnished shooters long ago. Now 
here is a type o.1 box magazine gun that would 
be a winner. To be made “featherweight”’ with 
a swing-out magazine (such as I described in 
an article that I presume will be published in 
September Outdoor Life), that could be loaded 
with action closed, with a receiver properly pro- 
portioned to handle any of the following car- 


tridges: .25-20, .25-21, .2: .28-30 (all Stevens), 





also on a somewhat larger receiver .25-35, .30-30, 
322 W. S., .32-40 and .38-55 A few years ago 
when contemplating a trip to the far North 
(which I never made), 1 would have given $100 
if I could have bought a rifle made as follows: 
The Winchester single shot action fitted with 
6 mm. 24-inch Lee straight-pull sporting rifle 
barrel. The reasons for wanting such a com- 
bination was to get a gun of extremely light 
weight to shoot the 6 mm. cartridge. I had 
it figured out that such a gun would weigh 
less than six pounds and a gun built on these 
lines would be welcomed by many who want 
a strictly first-class weapon of the ‘“feather- 
weight”’ type. One of the finest all around 
“featherweight’” guns now made is the .25-35 
and .30-30 Winchester carbines These guns 
weigh a little over six pounds, which is light 
for a repeater, but for the man who wants a 
single shot in order to get a gun of extremely 
light weight (a single shot can be made much 
lighter than a repeater, though they are usually 
made heavier), these same barrels, if fitted to 
a properly proportioned single shot action, 
would produce a gun that I believe would not 
weigh over four and one-half pounds. Although 
single shots, to many a man to whom every 
unnecessary ounce is an objectionable feature, 
these guns would be the one thing needed to 
complete their otherwise perfect outfit. 

It was not so very many years ago that I 
imagine there was no gun suitable for hunting 
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purposes that did not exceed ten pounds iri 
weight, or had a barrel of less than thirty-six 
inches—would have taken one as long as a 
crosscut saw, if it could have been had, but 
experience has proven that for a general-pur- 
pose gun the “featherweight” is far preferable 
and in proper hands will give a good account 
of itself in all emergencies. Let us hear from 
other ‘‘cranks.”’ ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


SMASHING POWER OF THE .405. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have to date killed 
two moose, one deer and one black bear with 
my .405 Winchester. Moose No. 1 was shot 
when he was running directly away, the ball 
entering between ears, traversing entire length 
of skull and coming out of mouth, smashing 
lower jaw, death being instantaneous (one shot, 
eighty-one yards). Moose No. 2: Ball entered 
right shoulder which it broke, passed through 
backbone, completely severing it, was deflected 
downward, then passed through left shoulder, 
breaking it badly. The shot was from below 
the moose, which was on a hill. Moose dropped, 
of course. Second ball was placed in brain to 
stop suffering (really one shot, 105 yards). 

The deer was shot through forequarters 
nothing being left but the hindquarters (sev- 
enty-four yards). 

A medium-sized black bear was shot from 
rear while standing on hind feet reaching ber- 
ries. Ball struck about five inches below head 
in neck. Vertebrae entirely severed, as was 
considerable of the muscular tissue. Death in- 
stantaneous (one shot, 224 yards). 

Above are actual results from the .406 cali- 
ber in my own hands. As a big game car- 
tridge there is nothing on the American market 
to-day so effective, and that statement admits 
of no argument, either theoretical or practical. 
The recoil when shooting at the target is se- 
vere: when shooting at game it is somehow 
forgotten. H. F. FOSTER. 


HOLSTER FOR THE .38 COLT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the August number 
of your magazine Mr. B. Craig inquires if the 
Ideal Manufacturing Company make a holster 
for the .38 caliber automatic pistol. As far as 
I know the Ideal people make no holsters of any 
kind, but if Mr. Craig will write to Kennedy 
Bros. Arms Company, corner Third and Robert 
street, St. Paul, Minn.. he may get what he 
wants, as they handle a combination stock and 
scabbard for the .38 Colt’s automatic; but never 
having seen or used one of them myself, I know 
nothing about it. AL KENNEDY. 
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Winchester single-shot action fitted with 6 m-m. Lee Straight 


Pull sporting rifle barrel. Weight 6 Ibs. or less 



















































MISCELLANEOUS 


' There would be fewer “hard 
luck” stories around the camp 
fire if every hunter knew the 
superiority of 


U. M. C. Cartridges. 


The newest recruit or the 
oldest veteran in the U. M. C. 
army will tell you that U. M. C. 
Cartridges work through the 
magazine of a repeating gun 
as if by magic, so exact and 
uniform are their dimensions. 


U. M. C. Cartridges are hard 
hitting ,accurate and sure fire. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Ag ncy, 313 Broadway, New York. 





rOR A MAN WHO SHOOTS 


Nothing is so exasperating as to find after long 
anticipation and careful preparation for a hunt 
that his ammunition is not “up to the scratch.” 
Those who are wise enough to provide them- 
selves with 


Peters Factory Loaded Shells 


never have this experience. Peters “League” is better 
than any other shell loaded with black powder. The 
“Referee” is the only shell of its kind on the market 
Peters “Ideal,” “Target,” “Premier” and “High Gun” com- 
plete a line easily better looking and better shooting 
than any other make. Try them and see 


Ghe Peters Cartridge Company 


et YORK: 98 Chambers St. 
T. HH. KELLER, Mgr. Cincinnati, J. 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


The principal interest in rifle shooting in 
the western country outside of a few locali- 
ties is that taken in the military shooting by 
the militia organizations of the various 
states. The fact that the United States gov- 
ernment pays for a certain amount of prac- 
tice for each company and also an encamp- 
ment for the shooting and qualifying of con- 
testants for a state team to represent the 
state at Sea Girt, has brought out many good 
shots and desirable men for the guard. I 
think that these competitions have done more 
already to raise the standard of the state 
militia than any one thing that they could 
have done. 

Many business and professional men are 
becoming members of the guard from the 
fact that they enjoy rifle shooting and as 
there is a chance of a trip to Sea Girt to the 
national competition with all expenses paid, 
it is something to look forward to and worth 
striv:ng for. I have met a number of such 
n-en who have joined because it gave them a 
chance to practice with the rifle, and even if 
they did not qualify for the state team, they 
like the sport and will continue to shoot and 
hope to improve to such an extent that they 
will be able to make the team next year. 
Many who do qualify cannot spare the time 
to go, or cannot get away, but enjoy it just 
the same and lend their assistance and sup- 
port to keep up the interest and attendance 
at the shoots. 

The lessons to be learned by any one dur- 
ing a season’s shooting and a trip to the na- 
tional shoot are valuable, not alone to the in- 
dividual, but to his company, regiment and 
the American army in general, as one s0 
schooled is valuable in many ways as an in- 
structor to others and especially in case of 
war. 

It naturally draws into the guard a larger 
percentage of good influence than formerly 
and with the season’s practice certainly 
makes better soldiers and better marksmen 
should their services ever be needed. 

7 . 7 

One of the best equipped and arranged 
pistol and revolver ranges it has been my 
good fortune to visit is that of the Oakland 
Revolver & Pistol Club of Oakland, Calif. 
They have fine ranges with automatic car- 
riers, a splendid system of lights, a cozy 
lounging and club room, and plenty of good 
shots and enthusiasm—features that are very 
necessary to maintain a club of this size and 
character. They have a membership of about 
forty, composed of business and professional 
men, who can go to the range at any hour 
of the day or night and shoot as much as 
they please, besides regular weekly shoots, 
when some keen competitions take place. 
Most of the members belong to the United 
States Revolver Assn., and take an active in- 
terest in everything pertaining to revolver 
and pistol shooting 
There will be rifle clubs organized inthe 
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near future at Centralia, and also Olympia, 
Wash. The boys are already talking guns 
and looking for suitable ranges. 
D. W. KING, JR. 
THE .50-110-300. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As a _ constant 
reader of your valuable and interesting pub- 
lication, I would like to ask some of your 
expert contributors about their experience 
with, and knowledge of, the .50-110-300 high 
velocity rifie, as manufactured by the Win- 
chester and perhaps other companies. I 
have followed the large and small caliber 
controversy in your columns very closely, 
and I notice that very little has been said 
about the advantages and disadvantages of 
the above gun, its killing power as com- 
pared with other rifles, etc. It would appear 
to me that within sporting ranges, say 150 
yards, the .50-110-300 high velocity would be 
a more effective weapon than even the new 
405 rifle, as although they have the same 
initial velocity and the same weight of bul- 
let, the larger sectional area of the 500 
gauge would give a more deadly wound 

VINDET. 
THE .44 COLT’S. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently pur- 
chased a single action Colt’s Frontier’ re- 
volver, .44-40, 7% inch barrel, and think I 
have a gun that is just the thing to take 
when one goes camping or fishing in places 
where he is apt to run across large game. I 
like to have a gun that carries lead and 
powder enough to kill quickly, and with a 
revolver I think a heavy charge is par- 
ticularly necessary because one is more or 
less handicapped. I have no use for a double 
action revolver and have disposed of my 
Colt’s Army D. A. and New Service D. A 
Some seem to think that what we want in a 
large gun is less weight. As for myself I! 
am well satisfied with the weight of the 
Colt’s single action .44-40 or .45, but I should 
like a swing out cylinder. I wrote the Colt’s 
company in regard to their putting out a 
single action swing-out cylinder gun .38 S. & 
W. special, and they are waiting to see if 
there is demand enough for said gun to war- 
rant their putting in new machinery to 
manufacture same. Send in your request and 
let them see that there is a demand and a 
large one. I should like to own a .38 S. & W. 
Special, S. A., S. O., as I think it would be 
fine for target work, and, with the lighter 
powder charge would perhaps be more pleas- 
ant to use than the .44, but for all-around 
work give me the .44 or .45 Colt’s. It is a 
strong, hard shooter and can’t be beaten for 
accuracy F. E. PRESCOTT. 





THE WINCHESTER .22-7-45. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—If the Winchester peo- 
ple would increase the powder charge in their 
smokeless .22-7-45, ‘90 model, it would be the 
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. WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 













REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 
“SE The Name is 
stamped on every , 
loop — é 


The 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 

CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 2 
Mailed on receipt of price 


fie “y GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











best small-bore .22 on the market The black 
powder charge is all right, vut owing to the 
fouling of the barrel there are but few 
using it I prefer the smokeless 
account of its cleanliness People ising this 


22 smokeless must be very caret 


hunters 
every time on 


7 l not to use 
a particle of grease tnat will gum the 
barrel in extreme cold weather 
avoid misfires. Better 


action or 
if they want to 
use Three-in-One or some 


other good oil D. H. HILL 


OUR TWO COLORADO SHOOTS. 
Too much praise can not be accorded both 
the shooters of Colorado Springs and Trinidad. 
Colo., for the manner in which they carried off 


the two big shoots held in those cities August 
29-31 and September 4-6, respectively 3oth these 


places have beautiful grounds, especially Trin- 
idad, which presents a clear sky 
which some of the shooters pronounced the fin- 
est they had ever shot over. The 


background, 


accommoda- 
tions for meals, etc., were excellent at both 
shoots 

It was a notable iact that ine best profes- 
sional shots of the United States attended both 
tournaments. These included Fred Gilbert, W 
ux. Crosby, H. C. Herschey, Charlie Budd. Tom 


Marshall, Rolla Heikes, C, B. Adams, Frank 
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Riehl, Jack Fanning, D. W. King Jr., Charlie 
Plank, John W. Garrett, Cal Callison, Capt. A. 
H. Hardy, F. C. Young and many others. 


HE WANTS ONE OF THEM. 


Editor Outdoor Life I have read all the 
discussions in regard to the proposed new 8. A 
S. O. six-gun and think ‘“‘Rawhide" should have 
a prize for the brilliancy of his idea in regard 
to the gun 

So far as concerns myself, I don't mind a 
few ounces on a gun, more or less, so whatever 
the weight is to be will suit me. 

The .38 S. & W. or .45 caliber is all right 
The only thing I will say (if I may) is I would 
like an 8-inch barrel for mine. However, what- 
ever the company gives us, I have the cash for 
one Put my name on the list. ED COON. 


TRAP NOTES. 


The E!] Reno Gun Club will hold a two days’ 


tournament October 9 and 10 with $225 added 
money For further information address E. P 
Gallup, chairman of committee, or T. J. Ab- 


bott, secretary, Kl Reno, O. T. 

The thirteenth annual tournament of the 
Arizona Sportsmen’s Association will be held 
early in December; there will be three days’ 
target shooting, with good purses added, and 


teams from all the gun clubs of Arizona, as 
well as a number of outside shooters, will par- 
ticipate The tournament will be held during 


or just following the first annual territorial fair, 
the date of which is December 4-9, inclusive 
The shoot will be held under the auspices of 
the Phoenix Gun Club 


A NEW MUZZLE PROTECTOR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the adver 
tisement of the Whinery muzzle protector, pub- 
lished in this issue, it will be noted that the 
protector with the cloth on the wiping rod ab- 
solutely prevents the rod coming in contact 
with the gun barrel at any point. 

This device is the invention of Dr. J. L. 
Whinery of Marshalltown, Ia., and its concep- 
tion is due to the ruination of various rifles 
from muzzle cleaning. Dr. Whinery now car- 
ries for a pocket piece about one-fourth inch 
sawed off the muzzle of a .22 rifle from which 
he had worn the lands completely smooth in 
cleaning from the muzzle with a brass rod. 

A gun in this condition shoots wild or “‘scat- 
ters,"’ a good target being impossible to make. 
Then either the gun or ammunition is blamed 
in most cases. Some guns can be cleaned from 
the breech, that is true, but not all, especially 
repeaters. With this device it is claimed guns 
can be cleaned from the muzzle with less in- 
jury than from the breech wi.hout it. Those 
of our readers who are interested should write 
to the manufacturers. the Biff Manufacturing 
Company, Marshalltown, Ia., for circulars giv- 
ing full information 
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Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch, We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehcuse unless he says it's all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That's why it is preferred for 
other uses. That's why we have over aquarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you’re not satisfi~v’. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your #3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
at to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 

side. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utan, Wash. 

r Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 

Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 





Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
35 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 





points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 


quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gaiton instead of $3.20. If, how- 


ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 


freight prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by 
ordering 20 quarts. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY 


ED F. 


HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


D. Edwards, San Francisco, Cal.—I am a 
very interested reader of your fine monthly 
and should like information as to my Water 


Spaniel bitch. She is a very good hunter and 
retrieves well but will not plunge into deep 
water from out the boat It appears to me as 
if the splash terrified her or perhaps hurts her 
to jump into the water How can she be in- 
duced to jump out of boat promptly? 

Answer.—You fail to state age 
is her first season to work in water and is 
somewhat timid. A retriever should not be 
put into boat and expected to leap out to re- 
trieve to begin with—using on marsh where not 
much deep water is encountered for the first 
season or until fully courageous is the proper 
way; then, by degrees, deeper water should be 
worked in and thus get her used to swimming 
and plunging in to retrieve. Bitches are slower 
about it than the sterner sex, but with more 
experience and work in graduation, your desire 
should be fully gratified before the 
over 


Perhaps this 


season is 


M. A. Hill, Green Cove Springs, Fla.—Will 


you kindly suggest a good way to cure a 
spoiled dog from running away when called 
up? He is very timid and was whipped for 


one thing and another till he will not come to 
vou half the time when called; otherwise he 
seems to be brave enough He is well bred 
and would make a good dog but for this fault. 
He is about two years old Has hunted but 
was never trained. He may be too old now to 
do anything with but would not mind the trou- 
ble if it can be done. 

Answer.—If having him come when called 
is all you wish to accomplish, that can be done 
in fifteen minutes by putting the force collar 
on him with cord about ten feet long. Walk 
along as though nothing were to happen, hav- 


ing end of cord firmly in hand Presently 
order ‘“‘come here’’ and at same time give a 
severe jerk on cord to completely turn dog 
around and forthwith proceed hauling him 


close up to you. He will emit a yell and won- 
der where the lightning came from that sud- 
denly struck him. While up close to you speak 
kindly and pat him gently on the head, and 
proceed on the walk, soon to repeat the order 
to come to you. Ten to one a second yank will 
not be necessary; if necessary, however, repeat 
it till at the sound of your voice he will fairly 
jump to come to you A few repetitions will 
fully cure him. If a good dog as to hunting 
—naturally inclined—then just put him through 
the course of yard training as per “The Ama- 
teur Trainer’ (Outdoor Life will furnish the 
book promptly) and in course of a few weeks 
you will be astonished at the made 
to your entire satisfactior 


progress 


O. P. Light, Draper, O.—My English Setter 
pup, past one year old, took the distemper sev- 


eral weeks ago, and it went very hard with 
him. I think he is now entirely over it but will 
thank you for answer to a few questions: 


First, what is the proper diet for a dog re- 


covering from distemper? I was toid_ that 
meat should not be given. He seems to like 
nothing better than lean cooked beef. Sec- 
ond, is the scent of a dog always impaired 


while having and after recovering from distem- 
per? TI ask this because I took my pup out a 


few days ago to test him on quail, and noticed 


that he failed to locate the birds we found, and 
he got to within two feet of them. Third, do 
quail lose their scent during any period of 


the year? I have been told that they did 
Answer.—First, convalescent dogs usually 

have but little appetite and food should be sup- 

plied as best suits their taste and desire, just 


so they eat and thus gain strength—eggs 
beaten up in milk are usually relished, and 
cooked lean beef will be found acceptable. The 


dog being carnivorous, although accustomed to 
a vegetable and cereal diet at the present high 
state of cultivation, thrives best on a meat 
diet and regains lost strength and vitality 
quickest when supplied with a liberal quantity 
of either raw or cooked lean beef. Raw meat 
may, however, act detrimentally at certain 
times, owing to loosening the bowels too much; 


on the other hand if regularly fed on much 
lean cooked meat, constipation is apt to re- 
sult. Second, during the course of distemper 


the olfactory nerves are impaired temporarily 
to such extent that the dog can smell practi- 
cally nothing. After recovering sufficiently to 
get well upon its feet and active, the scenting 
powers usually remain dormant for quite a 
while unless nature be assisted in restoring the 
lost function (Haberlein’s Scent Restorer and 
Intensifier has the desired effect in such cases); 
and because of this defect many a dog is con- 
aemned as worthless. We often hear the re- 
mark: “That dog has no nose.”’ Third, train- 
ing and handling bird dogs during the past forty 
years, have had occasion to work dogs on 
quail at all seasons of the year and have never 
found scent lacking if the dog’s ‘“‘nose’’ was 
right; true, there are days on which the scent 
seems scanty and the dogs have difficulty in 
taking it up to locate properly. 


KENNEL PLANS WANTED. 
Editor Life:—I 


Outdoor have purchased a 


one-acre tract of ground in the suburbs and 
wish to construct a modern, up-to-date dog 
kennel on same I do not wish to spare any 
expense in making this tract in every way com- 


tortable and desirable for Pointers and Setters. 
if you or any of your subscribers can give me 
any plans or suggestions with reference to the 
matter, I should be very glad to receive same 
through your correspondence column, or if you 
know of any book or set of plans that may be 
on the market and which will furnish the in- 
formation I want, I should be glad to know 
how and where I may obtain it. 
Indianapolis, Ind. R. 8. BARRETT. 


RECIPE FOR AN AILMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read every word in 
Outdoor Life, even the ads., and in the Dogdom 
department I see that M. B. A., Lead, 8. D., is 
having trouble with a lump on a pup’s neck. 
As I had the same thing to contend with a few 
years ago, I would like to give him a recipe 
as follows: 

2 drachms oil of peppermint. 

2 drachms tincture of iodine. 

% ounce of alcohol. 

Apply externally twice a day until used up 
and I don’t think there will be a lump in that 
pup’s neck very long after. F. J. A. 














QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


W. J. Young, Rochester, N. ¥.—Can I shoo 
bear in Pennsyivania and carry the head and 
hide, or the whole carcass, out of the state? 

Answer.—The season on bear in Pennsylvania 
is from Uctober 1 to March 1 of each year, the 
number being unlimied. The Pennsylvania law 
forbids the carrying of game of any kind or 
in any manner out of the state. 

W. A. Baehr, Care Laclede Gas Light Co., St 
Louis, Mo.—I wish to purchase a moderate 
sized cattle ranch, or at least a controlling in- 
terest in one. The ranch must be situated in 
or near the mountains, have good, clear, live 
water running through it and one of the prime 
requisites is that it must be reasonably close 
to good big-game hunting grounds. I wish 
ultimately to live a portion of each year on 
such a ranch, and at the same time I would 
not care to invest money in a proposition which 
would not at least be self-sustaining. I pre- 
sume northwestern Colorado or any region in 
the vicinity of Yellowstone Park, no matter on 
which side, would furnish such localities as I 
desire. 

Answer.—We hope some of our readers will 
have such a proposition to offer. 





. C. Weaver, New York City.—I have often 
heard that snakes are born whole, and had 
always supposed that this was true until I 
was informed the other day by a man who 
pretends to be a thorough sportsman, that 
they are laid in eggs and hatched. Can you 
enlighten me whether or not my friend is cor- 
rect? 

Answer.—Poisonous snakes are born—not laid 
in eggs. Harmless snakes lay eggs. While this 
rule does not always hold good, there are but 
one or two exceptions. 


W. F. Wittich, Cody, Wyo.—Will you kindly 
let me know if I can ship elk horns in the rough, 
and also worked up into furniture, into Denver, 
and out again, if not sold, without paying a 
duty to the state of Colorado—that is, on ant- 
lers and heads killed under the game laws of 
Wyoming? 

Answer.—The charge for shipping deer or elk 
into the state is $1 each; shipping same out of 
the state again $1 each; shipping deer out of 
the state which has never been shipped in, § 
each; shipping elk out of the state, $10 each 
.. course this applies to any part of the car- 
cass. When made up into furniture, the head, 
hide or horns may be shipped into or out of the 
state without charge. The charge for shipping 
deer any place in the state, from one point to 
another, is $1; elk $5. 





Samuel Andrews, Neuva, Leon, Mex.—I have 
a 12-gauge gun bored in the breech for car- 
tridges 2% inches long, but have a lot of 25-inch 
cartridges I wish to use. As there will be \% of 
an inch space between the end of the shell and 
the commencement of the barrel, will this in any 
way affect the shooting or pattern of the gun? 
I have shot shells 2% inches long out of a gun 
chambered for 25-inch shells and it has very 
much recoil. 

Answer.—It will make no difference if you use 
25g-inch shells in the gun chambered for 2%-inch 
shells. We know that Mr. W. R. Crosby at the 
late El Paso shoot could not get 3-inch shells 
and used 2%-inch shells. At this meeting he 
shot at 645 targets and missed only 6, so you 
can see that it could not have had a bad effect 
with him. 


F. O. Graham, 300 Westinghouse Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Mr. Steve Elkins of Mancos, 
Colo., has been referred to me as a guide for 
bear hunting and I write to ask what you know 
of him? 


Answer.—Mr. Elkins is one of the best hunt- 
ers and guides we have ever been in the hills 
with. He is equally handy with his rifle, his 
horse or about cooking meals while in camp. 
He is an entertaining fellow, too, about 35 years 
of age, and one of the best hustlers and work- 
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ers on a hunting or camping trip that we have 
ever been with, and we have hunted big game 
in several western states. 


THE FISHING QUESTION AGAIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are, it has 
been sald, always two sides to a question, and, 
1 tully believe there is a side to the question 
of rights of the fisherman vs. the ranchman 
that has not been fairly presented to the 
public. Kindly permit me to present to the 
readers of Outdoor Life a few acts for 
their consideration. 

First.—The government has obliged the 
ranchmen to buy the ground occupied as a 
bed for the stream, and pay the same price 
per acre for it he pays for the rest of his 
land. 

Second—The state has not exempted one 
single foot of this ground from taxation 
Query: Why does he not own the ground in 
fee simple the same as any part of his land 
and why should he not be protected in his 
rights in this, just the same as in the other 
Surely no one would for a moment claim any 
such rights across any other part of the 
land. 

Third—It is a well-known fact to all the 
old timers who have fished the various 
streams of the state in years past, that the 
fishing of to-day is not nearly as good (with 
the possible exception of one stream) as it 
was twenty or thirty years back, at the time 
a large majority of this land passed into the 
hands of private ownership. Thus it will be 
seen the public has received more than it 
has given and the argument of “streams 
stocked at public expense,” etc., needs a new 
prop to support it. Another thing: If only 
those of the public who have paid taxes to 
help stock our streams were allowed to fish 
in said streams, our army of fishermen 
would be sadly depleted and we would hear 
comparatively very little fault found with 
the law as it now stands. It is the law of 
nearly if not every state in the unlon, where 
there is fishing, and it has been passed upon 
by the highest courts. I believe that in the 
main it is right and just. 

Another point, brother fisherman, is this 
Ill treatment of ranchmen is going to cause 
them all to post their ranches, and there is 
not one in twenty-five who would do it if 
they knew they would be fairly well treated 
by these would-be-sportsmen I am not 
speaking of real sportsmen. I am told by a 
neighbor of Mr. Hartman, who carried the 
test case through the Supreme Court of our: 
state recently, that he had two valuable 
bulls killed in his meadow by the above class 
of sportsmen. Very few ranchmen adjacent 
to any city or good trout streams have es- 
caped their depredations. If you wish to 
shoot or fish on another’s land, go to him 
but do not make him leave his work to hunt 
you up. Introduce yourself and like a man 
ask his permission, and ninety-nine out of a 
hundred will gladly grant your request 

L. J. HERSEY 


FOR THE .45-70. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with a great 
deal of interest that I read the various dis- 
cussions brought forth by some sportsmen in 
your magazine. As for me I would rather 
have the .45-70 than any other gun for big 
game. I believe it has more “shocking” 
power. The only objection that I see to it is 
that it is heavier than most of the smokeless 
guns. For small game I prefer the .22 Win- 
chester as I have shot almost everything 
from a ruffed grouse to a deer with it Last 
fall I shot a deer with it at about seventy- 
five yards. It was standing broadside to me, 
and the bullet entered just behind the left 
shoulder and went diagonally across into the 
opposite shoulder. It ran about 150 yards 
and then dropped dead. 

I would like for some of your readers to 
give a detailed account as to the construc- 
tion of the .22 automatic and also as to its 
penetrating power. A. W. RUMBALL,. 
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Pierce Great Arrow car, 28-32-H. P., winner of the Glidden Trophy, in tour from New York 
to White Mountains and return—1,000 miles without adjustment or repair. 


A NEW TENT. 

We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to a tent which for packing trips and use where 
weight and bulk count, should be about as per- 
fect as any made. It is the V. X, L. tent, 
made by F. H. Gotsche, 416 Hoffman avenue, 
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San Francisco, Cal., a cut of which we repro- 
duce herewith. This cut shows the tent up and 
ready for occupancy. Its advantages are fur- 
ther explained and illustrated in Mr. Gotsche’s 
advertisement in this issue 





The Daily Evening Mail, New York, of 
July 8th, published a large pen-and-ink cut 
of J. Nash H. Slee, president of the G. W. Cole 
Co., makers of the famous “3-in-1” oil, with 
some very complimentary remarks about his 
career and the oil which he makes for gun 
and bicycle use 


500 Ferrets Cheap. 


All Varieties Pet Stock. Prioe Lists Free. 
Horne & Co., 1409 Market St., Denver, Colo. 
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AT THE OHIO 
STATE SHOOT 


Canton, Ohio, June 14th and 15th, 


W. R. Crosby, using 
“NEW E. C. IMPROVED,” 
broke 419 straight. 

A Real World’s Record 


Onoly powders that are “Regular” 
make such records possible. 


LAFLIN & RAND 
POWDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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FROM LIFE, for lovers 

? ot beauty and chic. II- 

Justrated catalogue, with 

8 samples and 3 fine cab- 

inetsor stereos, all exquisitely finished French 

work, $1,greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3, 

and $5. State wishes. Fullsatisfaction guar- 
anteed. R. GENNERT, 

89 T, FBG St. MARTIN, PARIS, FRANCE 
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BROOKS’ SURE CURE 


Brooks’ Appliance. New 
discovery. Wonderful. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air ¢ ushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lymphol. No lies. Dur- 
able,cheap. Pat.Sept.10,’01. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,Box 209 MARSHALL, MICH 








P. O. Drawer 373. 


5 Bey CURE | 


COR. 18TH AND CURTIS STS., DENVER, COLO. ; 


Phone Main-737. ' 











WESTERN CIGARS FOR WESTERN SMOKERS. 


ANTLER, CORDOVE, 


MADE FOR THE ALTITUDE. 


CORDOVE 





SCHIELE BROS. & MORELAND, Manufacturers, HIGH GRADE CIGARS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


S. B. and M. 











PHILLIPS & HESS 
ARCHITECTS. 
28 JACOBSON BUILDING 


Denver, - Colorado. 












































Mount Your 
Own Trophies! 


:SPORTSMEN:- 
Learn to 
MOUNT BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, HEADS, FISHES 
TAN SKINS, MAKE 
RUGS, ete. etc. etc. 
We can read you with 
complete success BY MAIL 
Save the fine specimens 

. - ou secure while on your 
corrmny ere DEC ORATE YOUR HOME and DEN 
True sportsmen always desire to save their best 









trophies. Here is an opportunity to learn to do 
your own taxide my work RIGHT, enabling you to 
make a s sndid collection at small cost. You will 


enjoy this fascinating work. 
Thousands of Sportsmen are Our Students > 


‘I have made a great success of taxidermy.’’—Albert Terrill, Nor- 
way, Mich. “Have earned #675 this season with my tsxidermy 
work, using spare time only"'’'—H.C. Hammond, Syracuse. N. Y 

BIG PROFITS by selling mounted specimens, or working fo 

others. The shooting season is now open You will se 

many fine specimens MOUNT THEM FOR YOURSEL 


We teach you STANDARD me th- 
ods and GUARANTEE SsU¢ 
CESS. Our se hool is strictly 
reliable, being endorse 2d by all 
leading magazines, inc luding 
Outdoor Life. Let us explain 
our school fully. Send today 4 
for our may c atalo anda jj 
copy of 7 TAXIDER- 
wt MAG INE BOTH 
REE. These books will 








in nterest you if you are a 
SPORTSMAN. Sit down 
and write for them now 
The Northwestern | 
school of Taxider- 
«my, 64 T St, 
OMAHA, NEBR, { 
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A NEW COLT GUN. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith a 
cut of the new Police Positive revolver which 
the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., are placing on the 
market Patents were granted on this arm 
July 4 of this year, and we believe it will prove 
one of the most popular models ever made by 
the Colt people. The safety device is absolute 
and so arranged that the well-known wearing 
qualities of the Colt revolver are not affected. 
It is but a trifle heavier than their similar mod- 
els in caliber .32, and makes a light, compact 


STEVENS TELESCOPES. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith a 
cut of the Stevens-Pope rifle, equipped with 
Stevens telescope. This model and the Stevens 
Ideal “‘Schuetzen”’ rifle have scored such a re- 
markable series of victories during the past 
year that we know our readers will be inter- 
ested in them 
The field for this most efficient and practical 


NEW REAR MAUSER RIFLE SIGHT. 


Our readers will be interested to know that 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of Middle- 
field, Conn., has just been granted two impor- 
tant patents which now permits them to place 
on the market (see their ad. in this issue) a 
new Mauser rear sight that is easily adjusted, 
with a specially constructed base which renders 
it easily attached to bolt stop. This new sight 
will supply for riflemen using the Mauser rifle 
a want that has been long felt. Our riflemen 
readers who are interested should send for the 
latest Lyman catalogue, which tells all about it. 
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yet powerful pocket revolver of simple mech- 
anism. Our readers who are interested will do 
well to write the Colt company for circulars, 
which they will send to anyone mentioning this 
notice. 


accessory is rapidly expanding. The day is not 
far distant when the telescope will be just as 
popular and essential at a tournament as a 
Stevens Target rifle is itself. Stevens rifle and 
pistol telescopes are fully described in a spe- 
cial telescope catalogue, beautifully printed and 
illustrated This valuable reference book will 
be mailed upon application to the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company, box 132 Chicopee 
Falls, Mass 





Relative to the merits of “The Amateur 
Trainer,”’ Mr. 8S. A. Barton of Chamberlain, 
S. D., writes: ‘‘My Nellie West is probably one 
ol. the finest retrievers and most obedient dogs 
in this section. She is simply perfect in the 
field I knew nothing about breaking a dog 
when I started in to train her, but by merely 
using the force training collar in connection 
with the wonderful book of instruction, and fol- 
lowing directions precisely, succeeded beyond 
expectations. I am well repaid for the small 
outiay for book and collar and but comparative 
little time required in perfecting my dog.”’ 














A SPORTSMAN’S HANDY KIT. 


For years we have noted the lack of a proper 
receptacle or kit for carrying the little neces- 
saries used on a camping trip, and we are glad 
that it has remained for a Denver sportsman to 
supply the want. We—and we know other hunt- 
ers as well—have seen the need for such an ar- 
ticle when we looked through our pack for 
needle and thread with which to sew a rent 
in our coat; or for that rubber and cement to 
patch our rubber boots, or our slicker, or our 
waders, or for those buttons and safety pins 
when our pants buttons came off; or for a roll 
of medicated cotton when Tom or Dick cut 
their feot with the ax; or for the box of cold 
cream when at night we wanted to heal our 
burned face and hands—or for a dozen or so 
little, though necessarv. articles which we al- 





ways carry on a hunting or camping trip. When 
we want to find these articles they are inva- 
riably buried in the lower corners of the seam- 
less sack or in some old coat pocket where we 
can not lay our hands on them. 

This latest invention is the idea of Mr. F. A. 
Ellis, Jr., junior member of the firm of F. A. 
Ellis & Son, gun, sporting goods and hardware 
dealers of Denver, and is made so compactly 
that with all the articles placed in it, it can 
slide easily into a hunting coat pocket. It is 
just what the hunter and camper has been 
wanting for years, and, having carefully exam- 
ined it ourselves, we can heartily recommend 
it to our readers. 

This kit sells for the very reasonable price 
of $3.50, postpaid, including all the necessary 
articles for which it was made. These are 
enumerated in the ad. o. F. A. Ellis & Son, 
on our back cover of this issue. We take 
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pleasure in reproducing herewith a cut show- 
ing the kit with the articles properly placed. 


MARBLE’S AXE-EDGE PROTECTOR. 


This edge protector will be very much ap- 
preciated on account of the safety and conven- 
ience with which this style of axe may be car- 
ried in wagon, canoe or pack. The protector 
may be attached or detached in an instant and 
may be carried in the vest or coat pocket with 
out inconvenience. 

Marble’s axe edge protector is made in sizes 





to fit axe blades from 4 inches to 5% inches in 
width. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. In ordering 
they advise all to be sure to mention width of 
blade. 

Write the Marble Safety Axe Company, Glad- 
stone, Mich., for circulars describing it and 
other specialties for sportsmen’s use. 


Mr. James S. Day, traveling in central Texas 
for the Peters Cartridge Company, is proving 
his ability as a shooter by taking high average 
at most of the tournaments in his territory. At 
Fort Worth, August 18, he scored 93 per cent., 
and at Will’s Point, Tex., August 17, he was 
again high, breaking 108 out of 115 Mr. Day 
shoots Peters ‘‘Premiers’’ and ‘Ideals’’ equally 
well, 

Last winter the Southern Pacific railway in 
augurated a 1,000-mile hunting and fishing trip 
through southwest Texas and Old Mexico. The 
venture was strikingly original and the outing 
a pronounced success, a fact fuliy attested by 
the statements of tne thirty or more promi- 
nent capitalists and professional men from the 
North and East who :.ccompanied the party. A 
similar outing will be taken this year, starting 
from Houston, Tex., and remaining out fifty 
days. For full information address T. J. Ander 
son, G. P. A. Southern Pacific railway, Hous 
ton, Tex. 

The Dunham-Fulton Gun Company of Osh 
kosh, Wis., have issued their fall catalogue of 
guns and sporting goods, which they will send 
to any one mentioning this notice, 
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A NEW COLT GUN. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith a 
cut of the new Police Positive revolver which 
the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., are placing on the 
market. Patents were granted on this arm 
July 4 of this year, and we believe it will prove 
one of the most popular models ever made by 
the Colt people. The safety device is absolute 
and so arranged that the well-known wearing 
qualities of the Colt revolver are not affected. 
It is but a trifle heavier than their similar mod- 
els in caliber .32, and makes a light, compact 


STEVENS TELESCOPES. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith a 
cut of the Stevens-Pope rifle, equipped with 
Stevens telescope. This model and the Stevens 
Ideal “‘Schuetzen’’ rifle have scored such a re- 
markable series of victories during the past 
year that we know our readers will be inter- 
ested in them. 

The field for this most efficient and practical 
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yet powerful pocket revolver of simple mech 
anism. Our readers who are interested will do 
well to write the Colt company for circulars, 
which they will send to anyone mentioning this 
notice. 


accessory is rapidly expanding. The day is not 
far distant when the telescope will be just as 
popular and essential at a tournament as a 
Stevens Target rifle is itself. Stevens rifle and 
pistol telescopes are fully described in a spe- 
cial telescope catalogue, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. This valuable reference book will 
be mailed upon application to the J. Stevens 
Arms and Too! Company, box 132 Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 





NEW REAR MAUSER RIFLE SIGHT. 


Our readers will be interested to know that 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of Middle- 
field, Conn., has just been granted two impor- 
tant patents which now permits them to place 
on the market (see their ad. in this issue) a 
new Mauser rear sight that is easily adjusted, 
with a specially constructed base which renders 
it easily attached to bolt stop. This new sight 
will supply for riflemen using the Mauser rifle 
a want that has been long felt. Our riflemen 
readers who are interested should send for the 
latest Lyman catalogue, which tells all about it. 


Relative to the merits of “The Amateur 
Trainer,’ Mr. 8S. A. Barton of Chamberlain, 
S. D., writes: ‘‘My Nellie West is probably one 
ol. the finest retrievers and most obedient dogs 
in this section. She is simply perfect in the 
field. I knew nothing about breaking a dog 
when I started in to train her, but by merely 
using the force training collar in connection 
with the wonderful book of instruction, and fol- 
lowing directions precisely, succeeded beyond 
expectations. I am well repaid for the small 
outlay for book and collar and but comparative 
little time required in perfecting my dog.”’ 








A SPORTSMAN’S HANDY KIT. 


For years we have noted the lack of a proper 
receptacle or kit for carrying the little neces- 
saries used on a camping trip, and we are glad 
that it has remained for a Denver sportsman to 
supply the want. We—and we know other hunt- 
ers as well—have seen the need for such an ar- 
ticle when we looked through our pack for 
needle and thread with which to sew a rent 
in our coat; or for that rubber and cement to 
patch our rubber boots, or our slicker, or our 
waders, or for those buttons and safety pins 
when our pants buttons came off; or for a roll 
of medicated cotton when Tom or Dick cut 
their foot with the ax; or for the box of cold 
cream when at night we wanted to heal our 
burned face and hands—or for a dozen or so 
little, though necessary. articles which we al- 





ways carry on a hunting or camping trip. When 
we want to find these articles they are inva- 
riably buried in the lower corners of the seam- 
less sack or in some old coat pocket where we 
can not lay our hands on them. 

This latest invention is the idea of Mr. F. A. 
Ellis, Jr., junior member of the firm of F. A. 
Ellis & Son, gun, sporting goods and hardware 
dealers of Denver, and is made so compactly 
that with all the articles placed in it, it can 
slide easily into a hunting coat pocket. It is 
just what the hunter and camper has been 
wanting for years, and, having carefully exam- 
ined it ourselves, we can heartily recommend 
it to our readers. 

This kit sells for the very reasonable price 
of $3.50, postpaid, including all the necessary 
articles for which it was made. These are 
enumerated in the ad. o. F. A. Ellis & Son, 
on our back cover of this issue. We take 
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pleasure in reproducing herewith a cut show- 
ing the kit with the articles properly placed. 


MARBLE’S AXE-EDGE PROTECTOR. 


This edge protector will be very much ap- 
preciated on account of the safety and conven- 
ience with which this style of axe may be car 
ried in wagon, canoe or pack. The protecto! 
may be attached or detached in an instant and 
may be carried in the vest or coat pocket with 
out inconvenience. 

Marble’s axe edge protector is made in sizes 





to fit axe blades from 4 inches to 5% inches in 
width. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. In ordering 
they advise all to be sure to mention width of 
blade. 

Write the Marble Safety Axe Company, Glad 
stone, Mich., for circulars describing it and 


other specialties for sportsmen’s use. 


Mr. James S. Day, traveling in central Texas 
for the Peters Cartridge Company, is proving 
his ability as a shooter by taking high average 
at most of the tournaments in his territory. At 
Fort Worth, August 18, he scored 93 per cent., 
and at Will’s Point, Tex., August 17, he was 
again high, breaking 108 out of 115. Mr. Day 
shoots Peters ‘‘Premiers’’ and ‘Ideals’’ equally 
well. 

Last winter the Southern Pacific railway in- 
augurated a 1,000-mile hunting and fishing trip 
through southwest Texas and Old Mexico. The 
venture was strikingly original and the outing 
a pronounced success, a fact fuly attested by 
the statements of tne thirty or more promi- 
nent capitalists and professional men from the 
North and East who :.ccompanied the party. A 
similar outing will be taken this year, starting 
from Houston, Tex., and remaining out fifty 
days. For full information address T. J. Ander 
son, G. P. A. Southern Pacific railway, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

The Dunham-Fulton Gun Company of Osh 
kosh, Wis., have issued their fall catalogue of 
guns and sporting goods, which they will send 
to any one mentioning this notice. 
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NOTES. 


Dunk, 
high amateur 
ot the Audubon 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. G. M. 
won 


shootin his Lefever gun, 


average a the lournament 


Gun Club, held August 25-26, 
On August 15 the 
al Durand, Wis., 


day shoot. It 


newly organized gun club 


gave a very successful one- 
a B&B. O. 
Seymour, and everything went om in fine shape. 
Mr. Seymour and first 
and second amateur averages were won by Mr. 
H. Nickels and Mr. J. H. Stearns, respectively. 
All these gentlemen used Peters factory-loaded 
shells. 

Nine 
the J. 


employing 


was managed by 


was high professional, 


years under the old 


Arms 


ago, management, 
Company were 

To-day they 
roll over 1,400 and have con- 


ordered goods 


Stevens and Tool 
forty-four 


pay 


but men, 
their 


back 


have on 
tinually 
The 


us that 


Marlin Firearms Company 
their 


have written 
Savage Arms 
Company for infringement of some of their pav- 
had been decided in the 
United States Circuit Court the district of 
Connecticut. The opinion of the court 
handed down on July 7. 


Suit against the 


nts I 7 

t their favor in 
for 
was 


“I have l 


coat all it is 
very 


found my 
claimed to be. Wore it in 
and it turns water at all times So 
Frank Butler of Falls Creek, Pa It 
you to write to Bird, Jones & 
N. Y., for booklet 
mens 


Duxbak 
severe rains 
writes 
will pay 
Kenyon, Utica, 
Duxbak sports- 
Life. See 


their 
clothing. 
their ad. in this 


about 
Mention 
number. 


Uutdoor 


Albert 
of San 


Friederich, a we 
Antonio, Tex., 
the past month, and while in 
dolf Borcherdt & Son, taxidermists 
with Mr. Borcherdt’s big 
he purchased. 


ll-known sportsman 
Colorado during 
Ru- 


love 


visited 
the store of 

fell in 
head, 
Mr. 


Antonio, in 


moose which 
Fried- 
which 


This will be 
erich’s famous resort in 


hung in 
San 


he already has over 800 head and horn 


speci- 


mens of i i 
Oo ign and native 


wild animals—both fore 

Mr. R. R. Barber, winner of 
and Grand 
ing his Lefever gun, 
age for the three days at 
Chicago Trap Shooters 
cago, Ill., August 
A-l amateurs in 
ture. 

“U. M. C. Game 
is a publication 
tallic Cartridge 
the hands of 


the 


the preliminary 
Handicap for 1905, 
high amateur 
tournament of the 
Association held at Chi- 
17-18-19 The 


attendance 


American shoot- 


won aver- 


large number of 


was the great fea- 


Laws and Guide Directory” 
the Union Me- 
which should be in 
sportsmal It 


laws of the 


just issued by 


( ‘ompany 
every contains a 


digest of Ini 3 
United States 


game 


and Canada, as well as a list of licensed guides. 
Copies may be obtained on application to the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, mentioning 
Vutdoor Life. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” is an old 
saying, but it does not hold gooa with the new 
set of duck and goose shooting pictures in wa- 
ter color published by E. Hendrick of 218 East 
Lighteenth street, New York. He has success- 
fully combined: the best talent of six different 
pictures. They are photo- 
gravures colored by hand in all the brilliant 
colors true to nature, red sunset skies, etc. 
Mention Outdoor Life and he will send you free 
half-tone reproduction. 


artists in these 


sample 

Progression is the watchword in all branches 

George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, 
makers of Pierce automobiles and Pierce 
cycles. Mr. Tom Botterill, manager of the Den- 
ver branch of this company, informs us that 
they are growing entirely out of their present 
quarters and that larger ones will have to be 
secured. The demand for Pierce cars, Mr. Bot- 
terili informs us, is constantly increasing. 
Their 190 models of bicycles have given such 
eminent satisfaction that very few changes will 
next year. They report the 
since 1892. 


of the 
Ms Bas 


be made in these 
best 

Unique amongst the late productions of the 
Zeiss Works in Jena, Germany, and of interest 
to the sportsmen in general, is the “hunting 
stereo telemeter. This instrument, recently 
perfected by the firm named for determining 
distances up to 8,000 meters, without the aid 
of any other instrument, is easily carried on a 
sling strap, being the shape of an ordinary tel- 
escope and serves the purpose of a field glass 
having a magnifying power of four 
diameters. Its special feature lies in the fact 
that the objects in the image tield appear even 
at great ranges—not flat, but standing out from 
one and another, corresponding to their natural 
Their new rifle sight is also remark- 
able because it is instantly adjustable to the 
eyesight of different users and thereby dis- 
penses with the use of spectacles or additions 
of lenses as is now practiced with rifle sights. 
Furthermore, the distance from the sight to the 
increased to two and_ three-fourths 
inches, still maintaining a field of 12% degrees. 
This is equivalent to 21.8 of a yard linear at 100 
yards. Special circulars for the above can be 
had from Paul Weiss, optician, 1606 Curtis 
street, Denver, Colo., who advertises the Zeiss 
binoculars on another page of this issue and 
to give further informa- 


wheel season 


as well, 


positions. 


eye is 


who will be pleased 


tion. 








